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COLONIZATION. 

CHAPl'ER I. 

THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY. MOTIVES AND OBJECTS OF ITS 

AUTHORS AND SUPPORTERS. IS THE COLONIZATION SOCIE- 
TY ENTITLED TO THE AID OF BENEVOLENCE? 

Is it such a fast that I have chosen? — 
Is not THIS the fast that I have chosen P 

To undo the heavy burdens; 
To let the oppressed go free; 
And that yo break every yoke. 

Isaiahf Iviii. 5, 6. 

Section 1. The Colonization Society. 
The Colonization Society was organized in Washing- 
ton City, near the commencement of the year 1817. The 
Constitution of the Society declares that ** the object to 
which its attention is to be exclusively directed, is to pro- 
mote and execute a plan for colonizing, (with their own 
consent,) the free people of colour residing in our country, 
in Africa, or such other place as Congress shall deem 
most expedient." The Society has been in operation for 
more than twenty years, during the greater part of which 
period, it has been steadily pursuing its object; not, how- 
ever, confining its labors to the removal of those persons 
who were free before their removal, but removing others 
that they might be free. Among the individuals most 
prominent in procuring its organization, were Dr. Finley 
^f New Jersey, and Samuel J. Mills. Much approba- 
tion was bestowed upon the Society, as well by many 
distinguished men in the Southern States, as in the North- 
ern. The first important measure of the Society was to 
send a mission of inquiry to Africa, and for this purpose 
Mills and Burgess sailed from Philadelphia, November 
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16, 1817, and spent about two months on the African 
coast, surveying it and seeking for a place of settlement. 
Early in 1820, the Society removed from Georgia a num- 
ber of recaptured Africans, with some free people of co- 
lour, amounting to eighty, and made a temporary settle- 
ment on Sherbro Island, where they were attacked by dis- 
ease; and three agents and twenty of the colonists were 
carried off by death. In the spring of 1821, Messrs. An- 
drews and Wiltberger, agents of the Society, and Messrs. 
Winn and E. Bacon, agents of the United States, came 
on the coast with additional colonists, and after encoun- 
tering great difficulties, failed in purchasing land for a 
colony. This, however, was accomplished afterwards, by 
Dr. Ayres, and Lieut. Stockton of the United States Navy, 
who succeeded at length in this object, by the purchase 

of JMceurodo, a oapo and towitovy. Uoro a eoitlr^iilCIll 

was soon begun, by the colonists who had formerly set- 
tled at Sherbro, but had in the mean while removed to 
Fourah bay in the neighborhood of Sierra-Leone. Several 
difficulties occurred with the natives, but were settled by 
Dr. Ayres, who shortly left the colony on. a visit to the 
United States. In the mean while Mr. Ashmun arrived 
and found himself scarcely settled, when it became neces- 
sary to defend the colony by arms, from a murderous at- 
tack of 800 natives, November 11, 1821, and of 1500 on 
the 2d December. These were driven off, not without 
the loss of many lives on the part of the natives, and 
some of the colonists. Mr. Ashmun remained in the 
colony till the year 1828, when on account of ill health he 
returned to the United States; only, however, to die among 
his friends. During the period of his agency, the colony, 
governed with much prudence and ability, increased in 
importance and population. And since, the several rein- 
forcements from the United States, with a union of some 
few settlers, having constantly added to the number, the 
population now amounts to about 4.000. These are scat- 
tered over a large space, in several settlements; some un- 
der the patronage and care of different societies which 
have sprung up in aid of the American Colonization So- 
ciety. To all appearance at present the colony seems to 
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be flourishing, and though improvements have been slow- 
ly entered upon, owing to the circumstances of the case, 
and the character of the settlers, yet there is a spirit to 
advance. The expenses amounting to more than $500,000 
have been defrayed, partly (See Reports of American Co- 
lonization Society,) by individual donations, and in part 
by the State Legislatures, of some of the slaveholding 
States. 

Section 2. Motives and objects of the Authors and 
Promoters of Colonization. 

This plan of colonizing the free people of colour, was 
proposed originally through kindness and christian phi- 
lanthropy on the part of Dr. Finley, Samuel J. Mills and 
many others. The projectors concluded that no other 
plan, was then practicable, by which the people of colour 
could be raised from their generally depressed condition, 
and allowed to enjoy the full blessings of freedom. **We 
were at Washington, in December 1817, and there met 
the Rev. Dr. Finley and the Rev. Samuel J. Mills, and in 
conversation with both these gentlemen, heard them both 
advocate African Colonization, as the only practicable 
method of ultimately extinguishing slavery in the United 
States.^* (Colonization Herald, Philadelphia 1836.) 
That the motives of such men as have been named were 
good, no doubv can be entertained; yet it must be care- 
fully examined whether the views and judgments which 
gave impulse to those kind feelings were correct. These 
good men, however, were not the only persons who en- 
couraged and patronized the Colonization scheme, when 
it was first projected. That the views of others were 
widely different, the Colonization Society has itself ad- 
mitted. Some espoused it, as a means of ridding the 
slave States of their free coloured population ; considering 
the residence of that class, in a land of slavery, dangerous 
to themselves and to slavery. *» The Hon. Charles F. 
Mercer had, for some time previously to the establishment 
of the Society, made its design a subject of much reflec- 
tion, communicated his sentiments to others, and by a 
well-timed effort in the legislature of Virginia, secured the 

1* 
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adoption of resolutions, which had unquestionably much 
effect upon the decisions of the meeting which organized 
the institution, and a most favourable influence upon its 
earliest operations." {Af, Repos., vol. I. 88.) Mr. Mercer, 
in a report to Congress, March 3, 1827, speaks thus : — 
" All must concur in regarding the present condition of 
the coloured race in America, as inconsistent with its future 
social and political advancement, and where slavery exists 
at all, as calculated to aggravate its evils without any 
atoning good. Their own consciousness of their degraded 
condition in the United States has appeared to the North 
as well as the South, in their repeated efforts to find a ter- 
ritory beyond the limits of the Union, to which they may 
retire. Anterior to the year 1808, three several attempts 
to procure a country suited to this object, had been secretly 
made by the General Assembly of Virginia ; — the last, but 
at the same time the earliest public effort to attain this ob- 
ject, was made by the Legislature of the same State in 
December, 1816, some time before the formation, in the 
city of Washington, of the American Society for Coloniz- 
ing the Free People of Colour. The design of this insti- 
tution, the committee are apprised, originated in the dis- 
closure of the secret resolutions of prior Legislatures of 
that Slate. This brief and correct history of the American 
Colonization Society, evinces that it sprung from a deep 
solicitude for southern interests, and among those most 
competent to discern them." {J3f. Repos,, IV. 53, 54.*) 

♦The Christian Spectator, October 1835, charges Mr. Jay with disho- 
nesty, in representing the Colonization Society as originating in Virginia ; 
or being connected with the resolutions of the Virginia Legislature. It 
may be doubted, however, whether the Spectator is not itself liable to a re- 
twt of the charge ; or will it for once coiifess itself a little ignorant of the 
true, or at least the admitted state of the case. The reader may consult 
the African Repository, Vol. I. p. 88, and compare it with Vol. IV. p. 
54, and the following statements. **In the year 1816, the Legislature of 
Virginia, solemnly impressed with the momentous interest of the scheme, 
wA deprecating the increasing dangers of delay, appealed with an almost 
unanimous voice to the general government for its aid in procuring an asy- 
lum for the reception of its free coloured population. Influenced by these 
examples, some fifteen or twenty of the best and wisest men of the nation, 
formed themselves into a society, called " The American Society for 
Colonizing," &c. {Cyrus Edwards, Af. Repos. VII. 99.) ««The 
Northern States have sent us some good things — they have sent us men 
who have become useful and good citizens, [i. e., — a thing very common, — 
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In the same report, Mr. Mercer touches upon the incon- 
venience and danger of multiplying manumissions, (pp. 52, 
53,j and subsequently declared his conviction, that slaves 
ought i)ot to be liberated in this country ; for, ** emanci- 
pation and colonization must go hand in hand." (AJ, jRe- 
t)05., IV. 363.)This gentleman, however, with truth, may 
be viewed as the representative of a class of supporters 
difiering from the first, who, while they would not justify 
slavery in the abstract, justify its present practice and con- 
tinuance under the circumstances of the case. Others, of 
different mind, united with the Society at first ; JacksoD 
and Calhoun were among its early ofiicers — *' its most 
important ofiicers," (Af, Repoa,, I. 90,) — and "John Ran- 
dolph, that remarkably tenacious holder of slaves, that un- 
flinching advocate of slavery, through evil as well as good 
report, and who could pronounce the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, because it asserts the doctrine of equal rights, 
a 'fanfaronade of nonsense,' took a prominent part in 
forming the Colonization Society."* [Af, JRepos. XL 
67.) That Slavery is a sin, is the doctrine of a free and 
enlightened country; that Slavery is an evil, but not a sin 
in present practice, is the old but now antiquated Virginia 
doctrine: tiiat Slavery is neither a sin, nor an evil, and is 
never to be abolished, is the old Sputh Carolina doctrine, 
now in the ascendant: — all these harmonized in the institu> 
tion of the Colonization Society. 

"However difficult it might have been supposed in exe- 
cution, it was an obvious remedy; and the suggestion may 
be referred back to a period as remote as the revolution- 
ary war." {Henry Clay, Af. Repos. VI. 13.) "From 

they became slavehplders,] but they did not send us the Colonization So- 
ciety — this is an institution of our own." — (Rev. J^r. Mkinsony Af. 
Repos. XII. 65.) But what does the Society itself say? After re- 
ferring to the acts of the Virginia Legislature, I)eceraber 1815, and quot- 
ing the preamble and resolutions, it adds, — '^Encouragedby this movement 
on the -part of a State so distinguished as Virginia, and so deeply inte- 
rested in the subject of the resolution, a number of gentlemen, friendly to 
the plan of African Colonization, assembled in the city of Washington," &c. 
{Af. Jiepog, XII. 51.) — Perluips however, the Spectator will call even 
this evidence dishonest, inasmuch as it contains an acknowledgment of a 
desire to aid Virginia, — '*80 deeply interested. ^^ 

* Mr. Randolph changed his views before he died. 
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der it necessary, as is admitted by most of the intel- 
ligent Colonizationists themselves, that all coloured per- 
sons should remove. They affirm that these persons 
cannot be elevated in society here; but more, they ac- 
knowledge the depressions of that class, as they exist, but 
consider these depressions unavoidable: they ascribe also 
these depressions and injuries to the "prejudice" against 
colour. If we may judge from the published opinions of 
eminent Colonizationists, this is their rule of action. — 
"The scheme of African Colonization, offers in the first 
place to relieve the country from one of the direst results 
of slavery, the free black population: — They must go 
away or perish." — (R, J. Breckenridge,) Thus it has 
been the constant policy of the Colonization society to 
decry the free population, taking it for granted that they 
must and will emigrate to Africa in the course of time. 
"No scheme of Abolition will meet my support, that 
leaves the emancipated blacks among us. Experience 
has proved that they become a corrupt and degraded class, 
as burdensome to themselves as they are hurtful to the 
rest of society. Shut out from the privileges of citizens, 
they can never amalgamate with us, but must remain for- 
ever a distinct and inferior race, repugnant to our repub- 
lican feelings and dangerous to our republican institu- 
tions. Free blacks are a greater nuisance than slaves 
themselves ; that is generally speaking. There are 
many free blacks who are honorable, honest and enlight- 
ened; and for whom I entertain a sincere respect. Such 
of them as are otherwise, may justly ascribe it to their 
situation. — We can make it their interest to remove." 
(C. C. Harper, Af. Repos. II. 188, 189.) A "free 
coloured person has only a mockery of freedom here, 
and has turned his eyes to Africa, as his only resting 
place and refuge, in the deluge of oppression that sur- 
rounds him." [Idemi Af. Repos. III. p. 324.) — We do not 
question, therefore, the motives of the founders and 

edness. The preiadice against the negro arises from oppression and wick- 
edness, it is itself -wickedness, and therefore it is neither justifiable nor in- 
vincible." ( C E. Stowe, Cincinnati, a Colonizationist, sui generis: stand- 
ing as respects this sentiment in «*lone conspicuity.") 
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supporters of Colonization, yet the fact is apparent — the 
principle of Colonization is, that the free people of co- 
lour must remove because of the prejudice which oppress- 
es them here. Not only is this proved by the admissions 
and statements of Colonizationists themselves, but it is 
conclusively demonstrated by this fact, if the freemen 
who had once been slaves and their children changed 
their colour with their condition, there would be no talk 
of their removal. Indeed, it has been asserted by some 
Southerners, that if all the slaves were white, they would 
be emancipated. 

Dr. Finley himself tells us that the good to be accom- 
plished by the Society was three-fold. "A three-fold 
benefit* would arise, ff^e should be cleared of them: 
(i. e. the free coloured people ;) we should send to Africa 
a population partly civilized and Christianized, for its 
benefit^ and our blacks themselves would be put in a bet- 
ter situationJ*^ {Af JRepos. I. 2.) Admitting that this 
most estimable man <* meant well," we shall be obliged in 
justice to acknowledge that he took for granted what we 
have characterized as the principle of colonization, — 
viz.: universal prejudice, supposed to be incorrigible. He 
took, indeed, more than this for granted-— even a debateable 
principle in each of his three specifications. Benevolence 
ought to have inquired, first, whether, if human beings-— 
responsible intelligences— were a ** nuisance," they could 
not be converted into something belter; secondly, whe- 
ther it would answer any very good purpose to Africa, to 
send thither those who were a nuisance here, and only 
j9ar//y civilized and Christianized; and thirdly, whether 
some better plan could not have been devised, by which 
** our blacks," (i. e. slaves,) at home, could be put in a 
better situation. By being ^^ put in a better situation," he 
meant, — having the circumstances of their slave condition 
somewhat ameliorated, and a possibility opened for their 
gradual emancipation : — results which he supposed would 
be obtained by the removal of the free blacks, and the 
consequent increased feeling of security among the mas- 
ters, leading them to treat their slaves with more lenity if 
they persisted in keeping them in slavery. This they 
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would of course do, if the scheme was feasible, because 
the pretended right of property in slaves would not be 
touched, nor invaded in the least degree, but rather ren- 
dered safer. These were the views of Dr. Finley, who is 
claimed by the Colonization Society as its parent. The 
errors of his views are to be ascribed to the times, and the 
state of society, as it then was. The slave trade was then 
tolerated: why should we expect that even American 
clergymen, residing in slave states, should go in advance 
of the age. On this ground we excuse him, but not many 
of his present followers. 

The views of Robert Finley were the views of the 
Colonization Society at first ; this may be gathered from 
its own documents. The Society at first contemplated all 
those objects which Dr. Finley mentioned. ** Many 
seem to forget that this evil [slavery] can be diminished 
or removed only by the voluntary consent of those who 
feel it, and that there exists and can be devised for it no 
instantaneous remedy. Our sympathy for the weak, must 
never render us unmindful of the interests of the power- 
ful. On the supposition that the influence of the Colo- 
nization Society is exclusively confined to the free colour- 
ed people of our land, it is impossible for any man not 
utterly indifferent to the welfare of two hundred and fifty 
thousand of his species, to oppose it. This object alone 
does the Colonization Society propose directly to effect." 
{^f. Repos, I. 226.) ** If, however, in its progress, it 
should exhibit the benefits which would accrue both to 
masters and slaves by a voluntary dissolution of the bonds 
which unite them; should convince the Southern people 
and their legislatures, that emancipation might be both 
safe, practicable, replete with blessings, and full of honor; 
where, in this great republic, is the candid and Christian 
man who would regret the effect of its moral influence ?" 
i. e. its influence to lead to emancipation, that the manu- 
mitted might be immediately colonized ; or rather, that 
they might be removed in order to be manumitted. {*8f. 
Rep, I. 34.) *• But is it not certain, that should the people 
of the Southern States refuse to adopt the opinions of the 
Colonization Society, and continue to consider it both just 
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and politic to leave untouched a system, for the termina- 
tion of which we think the whole wisdom and energy of 
the States should be put in requisition, that they ^ill con- 
tribute more effectually to the continuance and strength of 
this system, by removing those now free, than by any or 
all other methods which can possibly be devised. Such 
has been the opinion expressed by Southern gentlemen of 
the first talents and distinction. In the decision of these 
individuals, as to the effects of the Colonization Society, 
we perceive no error in judgment ; our belief is the same 
as theirs." (w^. Eep. I. 227.) It appears, then, that from 
the very beginning of its career, the Colonization Society, 
having one distinct object directly in view, aspired also to 
root out slavery by moral influence ; and if it did not sue* 
ceed in this way, owing to the attachment of slaveholders 
to their system, but could only accomplish its chief de- 
sire, to remove the iree, the chains of the slave might 
then be more secure. This the Society avows. At the 
same time it declares itself to those who desire the remo- 
val of slavery, *' the oniy practicable method*^* But, in 
the name of common sense and all honesty, if you render 
the system of slavery more safe, do you not retard eman- 
cipation, and strengthen that system of robbery, and Just, 
and barbarism, and impiety? Indeed, at this present day, 
can the Colonization Society boast of its '* moral in* 
fluence ?" If we would correctly estimate this, we must 
look at the mass of the slaveholding population, not 
at particular and isolated instances of generosity, which 
instances would all probably have occurred . without Uie 
existence of the Colonization Society. What, then, has 
been its moral influence ? Upon the slave laws ? Are 
they not now more severe than ever ? Have they not 
been growing worse year after year ? Upon slaveholders ? 
Are not manumissions now almost an hundred times less 
frequent in proportion to the mass to be manumitted, than 
they were twenty years ago ? What, then, has its in- 
fluence been ? 

But I am anticipating. To return, therefore, to the mo- 
tives and views of the Colonization Society. In the pas- 
sage last quoted, is discovered the reason why the Colo^ 

2 
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nization scheme was favored by individuals of eminence 
at the Sonth, some of whom adopted one view of the So- 
ciety's influence, and some another. Even some of the 
strongest advocates for slavery and its perpetuity, united 
under the belief that the influence of the Society would 
strengthen their hands as slaveholders — these were in 
C^rgia and South Carolina. In 1820, even Charles C. 
Pinckney of Charleston, who was afterwards so violent 
an enemy of the Society, contributed to its funds; so did 
others with him to the amount of more than $500. {Af. 
Eep. VI. 196.) At an earlier date the Society said, 
"some of our best and earliest friends reside in Georgia." 
{Af. Hep. II. 1 1 .) A reaction however took place, {Af, Rep, 
V. 215;) the moral influence of the Society could not con- 
vert the hearts of slaveholders. And in Charleston a 
most bitter toned hostility has been current for many 
years. Pinckney denounced the object of the Society, as 
I'cruel and absurd," and the Charleston Mercury styles 
it— '^murderous in its principles and as tending inevitably 
to the destruction of the public peace;" and asks **whether 
the general government," to which application had been 
made by the Society for aid, (and it is one of the avowed 
objects of the Society to obtain aid from government,) 
"will become an instrument in the hands of fanaticism, 
and act the abettors of the incendiary and assassin." 
{Af. Repos, V. 196.) Numbers of the class of pro-sla- 
very men have forsaken the Society, from diflerent mo- 
tives — yet none of them because they quarrelled with the 
principle of Colonization — that the free coloured people 
must go away, — ^The Colonization Society asserts in the 
labored defences of its policy, which from time to time 
it has found necessary to put forth, that it has never yet 
changed its views and action. This we admit, knowing 
that the Society and its advocates still consider that prin- 
ciple to be correct. The Society indeed has always been 
cherished by those who indulge this feeling, and scarcely 
by any others. Nay, should the Society once relinquish 
this principle, it' must inevitably die. 

There are other motives which influence Colonization- 
ists in supporting the scheme. Some suppose that it will 
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be a means of preventing the slave trade on the coast of 
Africa, by their founding colonies of those who are op- 
posed to that trade. Perhaps it may have some influence 
in this way, yet it is very evident that a surer way of 
suppressing the slave trade, is, to abolish all markets for 
human flesh. Others suppose that the Colonization So- 
ciety, as Dr. Finley expresses it, will benefit Africa, by 
planting a colony there of partly civilized and Christian- 
ized people. This they imagine will open a door for the 
introduction of the Gospel into that vast continent. This 
may be, in a very partial degree, the eflect on Africa, yet 
what reasonable man can doubt that the most efiectual me- 
thod of propagating the Gospel is, by the preaching and 
teaching of men who are not engaged in traffic with the ig- 
norant natives to procure a subsistence or accumulate 
wealth. A commercial and trading colony is more likely 
to have the same eflisct on the uncivilized tribes of Africa, 
as the commercial and trading religious colonies of Ame- 
rica have had upon our own aborigines. 

Sec. 3. la the Colonization Society entitled to the aid of 

the benevolent? 

The Colonization Society asks to be tried, as to its 
principles and views, by the " Constitution of the SO' 
cieiy, interpreted by the recorded opinions and by the 
acts of its founder 8.^^ (Af Bepos, VI. 197.) Unques- 
tionably this is fair; and it is surely fair to consider the 
African Repository as expressing those views and princi- 
ples. Let us give then the claims of the Society a fair 
trial. There is. 

First, a call on the benevolence of the community to 
remove to Africa the free people of colour, — who are 
**The direst results op slavery." (i?. «/. BreckenridgCf 
Af. Repos. IX. 327.) ''Aliens, political, moral, social 
aliens.^* {H. Clay, II. 327.) Nuisances. (C. C. Harper, 
II. 189.) " The most degraded and most abandoned 
RACE ON earth." (/, B. Harrison, III. 197.) ••De- 
graded in character and miserable in condition, for- 
ever excluded by public sentiment, by Law, and by a 
physical distinction^ from the most powerful motives to 
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txtfi%on.^^(Af, Bepos. I. 34.) ^ ciius introduced among 
ti9 by violence, notoriously ignorant, degraded and mise- 
rable, mentally diseased, brokert'Spirited, acted on by no 
motives to honorable exertion, scarcely reached in their 
debasement by the heavenly light; yet where is the sym- 
pathy and effort which a view of their condition ought to 
exert?" (w^. Repos, I. 48.) An anomolous race of 
BEINGS, THE MOST DEBASED UPON EARTH, who neither en- 
joy the blessings of freedom, nor are yet in the bonds of 
slavery — who hano asa vile excrescence upon society." 
(C. Z. Mosby, Af. Repos. VII. 230.) ''The negro is 
no where more ignorant, no where more debased than 
here." • [Rev. Mr, Bacon, New Haven, Af. Repos. I. 
172.)-— This is the people, at least thus characterized by 
the Society and its friends, whom the Society seeks to 
remove. 

That very many of the free coloured population, are 
ignorant and vicious, and in a very degraded condition 
cannot be denied. 'Yet where is the sympathy and ef- 
fort which a view of their condition ought to excite ?' 
Some justification may be found for some of the expressions 
above quoted, yet whether such assertions are literally 
true after all is questionable. It is supposed by many 
that they are more vicious than slaves, or than the lower 
class of whites; but Gov. Giles of Virginia declares that 
the free coloured people of that State are freer from vice 
than either of the other classes.* And from the history 

*" In relfttioQ to the free people of ccdour, I am far from yielding to the 
opinion expressed by the intelligent committee of the House of Delegates 
of Vii^nia, and the enthusiastic memorialists of Powhatan, respecting the 
deg^-stted and demoralized condition of this taste: at least in degree and 
extent. It will be admitted that this caste of coloured population, attract 
but little (tf the public sympathy and commisseration — m fact that the 
public feeling and sentiment are opposed to it. It is also admitted that the 
penal laws agu&st it have been marked with peculiar severity, so much so, 
as to form a characteristic to our whole penal code. When I first came 
into the office of Governor, such was the severity of the penal laws against 
tiiat caste, that for all capital offences short of the punishment of death, and 
for many offences not capital, slavery, sate and transportation, formed the 
mretchsi doom denounced by the laws against the unfavoured, despised 
caste of coloured people. About two years since, this extreme seventy of 
punishment was commuted. — Durine the existence of these extreme pun- 
rahments, up to the present period, Uie whole population of this description 
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of crimes so far as we have it, in the South, it does not 
appear that this class is '^most vicious" as Mr. Clay as- 
serts. (Af, Bepos. II. 343.) We have scarcely any 
data to estimate the comparative viciousness of slaves, be- 
cause masters tolerate vices in their slaves which they 
judge they cannot cure,-7-because slaves seldom have 
trials by law, — because masters frequently sell their slaves 
for the commission of petty offences. But we do not 
deny that multitudes of the free coloured people of the 
North are vicious and debased. The statistics of crime 
prove this, and we know what trouble is occasioned in 
courts of justice by these people. Nevertheless, in es- 
timating the comparative criminality of public offenders, 
their circumstances and their opportunities for obtaining 
information, must be taken into consideration. — ^These 
are the people whom the Colonization Society seeks to 
deport. It declares that here 'Hhey are under the foot of 
society" — and though society is regulated by Coloniza- 
tion influence, — it affects to believe that they can never 
be elevated in society or bettered in morals at home. 
It therefore holds out the hope that, if placed in a better 
situation, they would do better than they can be expected 
to do in this country. " Here" (they say) ** invincible 
prejudices exclude them from the enjoyment of the society 
of the whites, and deny to them all the advantages of free- 
men. The bar, the pulpit and our legislative halls are 
shut to them by the irresistible force of public sentiment. 
No talents however great, no piety however pure and de- 

of people may be considered, at the beaoning, to be about 35,000, now ia- 
creased to aboat 40,000 in despite of aU the efforts of the Colonization So- 
dety, and notwithsbuding the laws in favour of emigration and against im- 
migration. During the esustenoe of these extreme punishments, the an- 
nual conviction for offences did not exceed eleven upon an increasing popu- 
lation of 35,000. Since the eommutatkm of the punishment, the annual 
average of convicts upon the increased papulation of 40,000, is reduced to 
eight. The proportion therefore of the annual convictions, to the whole 
population, is as 1 to 5000. These facts serve to prove almost to a demon- 
stration, ] st,'That this clan of population is by no means so degraded, vicious 
and demoralized, as represented by their prejudiced friends and voluntary 
benefactors. And 2nd, That the evils attributed to this caste are vastly 
magnified and exaggerated." (Letter of W. B. Giles ^ Gov, of Va., to 
Lafayette, 1829.) 

2* 
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voted, no patriotism however ardent, can secure their ad- 
mission." (Henry Clay^ k.L Repos. VI. 17.) "If there 
IS in the whole world a more wretched class of human 
beings than the people of colour in this country, I do not 
know where they are to be found. They have no home, 
no country, no kindred, no friends. They are lazy and 
indolent, because they have no motives to prompt them." 
(•/. A, McKinney, hi. Repos. VI. 228.) — These exaggera- 
ted statements of both the worthlessness and degradation 
of the free coloured people, Colonizationists have insisted 
on, to excite a feeling on the part of the citizens of the 
United States, which will dispose them to aid in their re- 
moval, and at the same time to lead the free coloured peo- 
ple themselves to believe their situation so hopeless that 
it cannot be bettered here. But we may easily find in 
America, Europe, Asia, or Africa, ** a more wretched 
class of human beings than the free people of colour." 
If, as none will deny, very many of the latter are pious 
Christians, are they not less wretched than the heathen — 
whether lettered or unlettered, polite or barbarous, refined 
or clownish, — whose conscience is their enemy, and who 
are living without God and without hope in the world. 
Indeed, Colonizationists themselves admit that if they aie 
most vicious, — " it is the inevitable result of their moral, 
political and civil degradation." (H, Clay, Af. Repos., 
II. 343.) " The vices of this class do not spring from 
any inherent depravity in their natural constitution, but 
from their unfortunate situation. Social intercourse is a 
want which we are prompted to gratify by all the proper- 
ties of our nature. And as they cannot obtain it, in the 
better circles of society, nor always among themselves, 
they resort to slaves, and to the most debased and worth- 
less of the whites. Corruption and all the train of petty 
offences are the consequences." (Idem, Af. Repos., VI. 
18.) "While they continue here, subject to their peculiar 
temptations, and their perpetual depression beneath the 
foot of society, — [the latter being the cause of the for- 
mer,] they can never be saved from the impoverishment 
and moral corruption, which with rare exceptions have, 
to the present hour, been their lot.** {Mdress in North 
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Carolmaf Af. Repos., III. 66.) '* Let them be maltreat- 
ed ever so much, the law gives them no redress,* unless 
some white person happens to be present, to be a witness 
in the case." (^f. Bepos,, VI. 228.) — •* This multitude 
of beings reduced to that condition by our own policy and 
social state." (B. J. Breckenridge^ Af. Repos., VII. 
1?I.) '* They are the most abandoned race on earth. 
How came they, thus ? Alas it is we^ we who have first 
crushed all cheerful hope of good to come, all taste for 
praise paid to virtue, by making them slaves; have com* 
pleted the work by throwing them out on a world, where 
we are vain enough to expect from them actions without 
motives, efforts where there is no spring-— where the pas- 
sive qualities bring contempt, and the active bring no ho- 
nor, and where vice in its worst shapes, from indolence up 
to felony, is their shadow, their familiar, their tempter." 
(J. B. Harrison, Af. Repos., III. 197.) 

L Now, in answer to the call of the Society for the aid 
of the benevolent, we ask, is it not strange that with all 
these acknowledgments, the only mode suggested and 
applauded by these gentlemen ; the only mode by which 
they propose to answer a " national sin," to pay '* a deep 
debt" to injured Africa !" to atone for injuries committed 
through prejudice; is, by carrying out that prejudice into 
further action, to remove the injured far away ? One 
would suppose that the first effort after confession would 
be to make reparation. This is the gospel rule : this is 
even the Mosaic institute. The reparation would consist 
in restoring to them all of which they have been unjustly 
deprived. Yet not one word of censure is to be found in 
this African Ilepofiitory, as conducted by the Colonization 
Society ; not one word of censure of those customs and 
manners and prejudices and laws of the whites, which 
produce all this degradation and misery. Nay, unjust 
and tyrannical laws are in a measure approved. A deluge 
of oppression there is acknowledged to be, yet no barrier 
is placed in the way of that deluge. It rolls on still, 
without rebuke from the Colonization Society. There is 

* The writer means, va the slave State9 — he is a Tennessean. 
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not south of the Potomac, nor in all the slave States, 
one solitary association for the protection of the free 
people of colour. Colonizationists of the South admit 
that they are often kidnapped ; that they are not allowed 
to teach their children to read ; that their evidence in 
courts of justice is of no value ; — no matter how much 
some Colonizationists may ** respect them," or how much 
they may deserve respect, or how pious and upright they 
may be. Yet these wicked institutions, these miserable 
and contemptible prejudices, and these infamous laws 
must be still tolerated and enforced, that the free coloured 
people may see and feel and be convinced that they can- 
not stay in this country. One Golonizationist tells us that 
<* Society is bound, and that now and always, to see that 
every man in it is fairly dealt by and justly paid by every 
other man in it; and every human being is bound to do justice 
to every body." (jf?. «/. Breckenridge, Af. Repos., IX. 329.) 
The same individual, while addressing a Northern audience 
-declares slavery to be a sin; and two other Colonization- 
ists, Mr. Smith, {^f. Repos, XI. 105,) and President 
Young, {^f, Eepos., XI. 120,) expressed the same opinion. 
Yet no where do we find Mr. Breckenridge, or his friends, 
entreating society to deal fairly and justly with all per- 
sons in it. Nay, this graphic delineator of the evils of 
slavery as a system of robbery, lust, barbarism and impie- 
ty, even advances as an argument for colonization the 
fact, that coloured persons are driven from employment as 
draymen and drivers of hacks in Baltimore, in consequence 
of which many of them were on the verge of starvation. 
(Speech in Washington City, Feb. 1834.) We hear Co- 
lonizationists speaking thus in confession : — *' we know 
that all of us have had our share in those institutions ; in 
the injustice land prejudice which have first brought the 
now free coloured people to the degradation of slavery, and 
then bound them down to the ' baseness of inefi*ectual 
freedom.' " — ••Whether then we fear or loathe them, whe- 
ther we feel compassion towards them, as a common feel- 
ing of humanity, or compunction as to those we have in- 
jured, cruelly injured," — ••Men in repentance and repara- 
tion WE MUST ALL DESIRE TO GET RID OF THEM, and if 
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possible, to make better their condition thereby." (•/. B. 
Harrison. Af. Repos., III. 198.) BencTolent, truly ! 
Worthy of a Christian people and an enlightened age ! 
Again-— ^' There are now (1826) at least five thousand free 
blacks in the city of Baltimore. We can make it their 
interest to remove. Every thing urges them to go. By 
their departure, thousands of places will be opened for 
our fellow citizens who are in want of employment. Into 
these vacant places will immediately rush a white popula- 
tion. The blacks we can provide with a home on the 
coast of Africa^ whence the> originally came, and where 
they may become, after their long captivity and dispersion, 
a flourishing and enlightened people, and enjoy under our 
protection those free institutions we have taught them to 
admire." (C. C. harper, Af. Repos., II. 188.) This is the 
sin and the repentance of Colonizationism. This, how- 
ever, is not a new doctrine. It is coeval with Gain, and 
branched out both in Jew and Samaritan. This last ex- 
tract, however, furnishes many topics for remark — and to 
a Christian mind cannot bnt provide, on a careful perusal, 
abundant subject of painful thought. I beg the reader to 
ponder it, in view of eternity. He will see plainly con- 
fessed, some of the most selfish and unjustifiable motives 
which can regulate the human mind. Pray, we might 
ask, HOW have you taught the coloured people '*to admire 
TOUR FREE INSTITUTIONS ?" As slavcs, by crushiug them, 
oppressing them, chastising them for no crime, corrupting 
them and brutalizing them ? Or as free people, by their 

•* CONSTANT DEPRESSION BENEATH THE FOOT OF SOCIETY ?" 

Reason, justice, nature, religion, God will say, ^' out of 
your own mouths will I condemn you." 

It is strange that an appeal is constantly made to the 
Christian public, both in America and Great Britain, to aid 
in a project which is so wanting in the first elements of 
Gospel charity. If indeed the Colonization scheme pro- 
posed to colonize or concentrate on the coasts of Africa, 
the wandering tribes, to teach them the arts and sciences, 
and the duties of civilized life, to give them all the '* free 
institutions" of this misnamed free land, and to form sta- 
tions whence missionaries and teachers under the guidance 
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of other associations might go forth to teach and instruct 
the natives in morals or religion or science, it would be a 
society commercial or political or what it pleased, and al- 
lied to the benevolent operations of the age. But even 
under such an organization, and with such objects ip view, 
it would have little claim upon the benevolent of the Uni- 
ted States, at least no right to call for their aid 'in this 
work, upon its own plea. But while it gratifies that pre- 
judice which has so long crushed the coloured race in this 
land, nay, is the present chief means of keeping up that 
prejudice which has been the principal cause of their de- 
gradation and oppression, it has no claim. Much less has 
it a claim,, than if it were merely a commercial or trading 
corporation. It is guilty of felony and sacrilege in thus 
perverting, as it does, the contributions of the benevolent, 
obtained by unsubstantial pretences, and thus gratifying 
prejudice at an enormous expense to the American 
Churches. 

II. But the Colonization Society cannot claim the cha- 
racter of a benevolent association, because it does not 
take the proper course in regard to slavery itself. When 
vice and misery are to be weighed, and the perpetrators 
-convicted and sentenced, what is the weight of a feather 
at the fulcrum of the beam ? Such is Colonizationism in 
regard to the sin of slavery. It speaks not against it, as 
becomes a benevolent society. By its action it rather en- 
courages the slaveholder than condemns him. It excuses 
his conduct. Is this consistent with that claim which it 
obtrudes upon us continually ? Once the writer was a 
Colonizationist. He served the Society, repelled its gain- 
sayers, and endeavoured to advance its schemes both in 
the South and in the North, (See Jf. Bepos., III. 349, 
371, 378: IV. 64, 254.) but this was while he did not be- 
lieve slavery to be a sin. He lumped together the *' poli- 
tical and moral evils of slavery*' as the contingent rather 
i\i2Xii}[ie necessary concomitants of slavery itself. Indeed it 
is wonderful that any one can be a Colonizationist and yet 
believe slavery sinful ; and think himself benevolent or 
acting under the impulses of benevolence, when he aids a 
Society which has not moral courage enough to rebuke a 
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system acknowledged to be one of ** robbery, last, barba- 
rism and impiety," legalized. Would any rational being 
reason in regard to any other sinful system, as Goloniza- 
tionists do of slavery ? If in the higher circles of Balti-* 
more for instance, adultery were practised openly without 
shame, would the exposure of such a sin, and its prohibi- 
tion by severe enactments, and its abolition attended by 
the breaking up of all criminal connections which had 
been formed for its commission, be productive of more 
evil than good ? Impossible. Yet this is the sort of plea 
which the benevolent Colonization Society urges in sup- 
port of slavery — the present infamous system of American 
slavery, with all its accompanying injuries to the free co- 
loured people. This is the almost uniform plea ; North, 
South, East and West it is reiterated. Strange that a be- 
nevolent Society should leave unrebuked a system of sin, 
which is causing those very evils it professes to labor to 
remove. Nay, stranger still, that in its appeals to the be- 
nevolent, the Society should urge its claim upon the very 
ground that it does not oppose slavery in a direct man- 
ner : i. e. that it neglects the first duties of humanity.* 

III. Can that he true benevolence which is directed only 
by prefudice? In the Colonization scheme, there is no 
repentance for sin, no heart-breaking for that which is 
confessedly ''against reason" and not justified by the gos- 
pel. On the contrary, there is a constant exercise of the 
sinful prejudice. Is this consistent with the rules of 
Christ? Does it coincide with the precept derived from 
the conduct of the good Samaritan ? Is it not rather* 
"passing by on the other side ?" Let us hear the admis- 
sion of an eminent gentleman, who at the time he wrote 
it was a Colonizationist, and was altogether the most muni- 
ficent and spirited patron of the Society. Hear what he 
says in respect to this prejudice.-— The Colonization So- 
ciety is opposed on the ground that "its members are preju- 
diced agsunst the free coloured people of this country. I 

* ^ Shcmld the Society presume to touch the ri|;ht8 of individuals over 
the persons (^ their slaves, its influence would perish. It would at once 
be denied access to any slaveholding State." (jiev, W, W, Mkinson, 
A£RepoB.,XI. 49.) 
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admit that they are thus prejudiced, wickedly prejudiced. 
But is this prejudice peculiar to them ? have they more of 
it than their countrymen generally have? — In that heart- 
less and calculating policy, which we see has soiled the 
pure benevolence of its original character and earliest 
years, the Society is the guilty cause of encouraging the 
popular undervaluation and scorn of the man of colour.'* 
\Af. Bepoa. XL 71, 72.) We believe, however, that tbe 
benevolence of the Colonization scheme is the same it 
ever was. Its foundation stone was and continues to be 
prejudice. We do not say, that oU which Colonization- 
ists have done for the coloured people, is in consequence 
of all its members indulging prejudice and only prejudice 
at all times towards the coloured population; but we do 
affirm, what Colonizationists admit, that their ** benevo- 
lent" scheme would not exist, be acted upon, or continue, 
were it not for this old and present and increasing preju- 
dice. It resembles the benevolence of reconciled brothers, 
who having been long at variance, can correspond at a 
distance, call themselves '^brethren," but cannot bear to 
look each other in the face. They may agree perhaps 
to see each other without prejudice on a death-bed, in 
view of eternity, and fondly hope that there shall be no 
prejudice in their minds by and by. Such a reconciliation 
furnishes matter of repentance, in the hour of death. — Ad- 
mitting that the free coloured people were all that the Co- 
lonization Society tells us they are — vicious and degraded 
most of all, does that justify the organizing of an association 
for their removal ? Why not labor to convert them at 
home? especially since it is admitted that they are render- 
ed vicious and debased, and continued so by prejudicel Or 
if vice and degradation are just causes of removal, why 
not organize associations to transport and expatriate to 
some point on the African coast, white nuisances"*— 
thieves, manstealers, fornicators, adulterers, and abandon- 
ed men and women. This would be as benevolent as to 
carry away coloured men of the same character. The 
former class deserve transportation as much as the latter. 
If, society requires the removal of the one, how can it 
dispense with that of the other ? But when we remem- 
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ber that in truth the alleged necessity of removal is, in the 
ease of the eoloured people, a mere creature of prejudice 
irrational and wicked, and that each remoTal, though it 
may produce a kind of relief for the individual exile, is 
destitute of any tendency to subdue, but rather operates to 
deepen and confirm that prejudice which exp^kd him, 
and at the same time to rivet new chains on his brethren, 
both bond and free, who are l^t behind, what Uien 
shall we say of the benevolence of the expatriating 
scheme ? 

IV. But can the Colonization Society be considered a 
benevolent scheme, since from its very commencement 
to the present time, it has opposed all emancipation^ and 
the abolition of slavery in the United States, except in 
ITS OWN WAT ; i. e. by a very gradual process accompa- 
nied by the colonizing of the liberated : and has presented 
no plea^ and professed no desire for manumission, or for 
the education of coloured persons, on any other ground. 
'^ It is in nowise idlied to any abolition society in America, 
or elsewhere, and is ready, whenever there is need, to 
pass a censure apon such societies in America." (/. B, 
Harrison, Af. Repos., III. 832.) <* To these, the Colo- 
nization Society would say, your object is unattainable, 
your zeal dangerous, and nothing can give it a right direc- 
tion or a right temperature, but your surrendering your 
plan to ours.*' {Idem, III. 203.) ^* Let the abolitionist 
give up his cause, as impossible of execution, hateful to 
Uie community, ruinous to the cause of the blacks, and 
founded upon principles wrong in themselves." (R, •/. 
Breckenridge, Af. Repos., IX. 331.) ''With the enthusi- 
asts of the North, I embark not in the wild and destructive 
scheme, which calls on the South for immediate and uni- 
versal emancipation." {B. F. Stockton, Af. Repos., I. 
13.) *' So frequent were manumissions in Maryland and 
Virginia, before counteracted by legal preventions, as to 
throw upon the public an immense mass of wretched peo- 
ple." (Editorial, Af. Repos., I. 162.) "The inconve- 
nience and danger of multiplying their number [i. e. of 
free coloured persons^ where slavery exists at all." (€• 
F. Mercer, Af. Repos., IV. 63.) "This law (the law 

3 
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forbidding emancipated persons to remain in Virginia 
longer than a year after emancipation,) odious and unjust 
as it may at first view appear, and hard as it may seem to 
bear upon the liberated negro, was doubtless dictated by 
sound policy ; and its repeal would be regarded by none 
with more unfeigned regret than by the friends of African 
Colonization. It has restrained many masters from giving 
freedom to their slaves, and has thereby contributed to 
check the growth of an evil already too great and formi- 
dable." JUIdeniorialto Virginia Legislature, Af. Repos., 
V. 20, 21.) ** Its members are sustaining the wise policy 
of the law of Virginia, forbidding slaves emancipated since 
May 1806, to reside within the State." {Lynchburg Col. 
Soc.9 Af. Repos., V. 241.) <* Whatever abolition may have 
-done heretofore, in the States now free, it had done no^ 
thing and could do nothing in the slave States for the cause 
of humanity." {F. S. Key, Af. Repos., V. 364.) 
M Emancipation with the liberated to remain on this side 
of the Atlantic, is but an act of dreamy madness." (G. W, 
P. Custis, Af. Repos., V. 366.) ** If the question were 
submitted, whether there should be either immediate or 
gradual emancipation of all the slaves in the United States 
without their removal or colonization, painful as it is to 
express the opinion, I have no doubt it would be unwise 
to emancipate them." {H. Clay, Af. Repos., VI. 5.) 
** A sense of their own safety required the painful prohi- 
bition." {idem, 2d An. Report, 110.) *• We would say, 
liberate them only on condition of their going to Africa or 
Hayti." {^f. Repos,, III. 26, quoted from an Indiana 

paper*) 
, These are the sentiments of Colonizationists generally, 
and hence the Society has constantly made an effort to 
engross the favor of the public, both by direct appeals to 
its prejudices, to its fears and its benevolence, and by 
open opposition to all abolitionists. The friends of the 
Society also boast of their success; *Hhat the friends of co- 
lonization have done more in twelve years for the black 
race, than the abolitionists have done for twelve centu- 
ries." (/?. /. Breckenridge, Af. Repos., IX. 328.) This 
last assertion is palpably false, yet so great is the hallu- 
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cination of some, that they believe it« We ask, however, 
caa that institution which opposes the pulling down of such 
a system of sin, as American slavery, be called a benevo- 
lent society ; especially since it opposes with a fiery zeal, 
those very plans which have been elsewhere successful in 
destroying that system ? Many of its members admit that 
if ever the Colonization Society succeeds, it can only be 
in the course of a " century" or centuries. LBf. Repos,^ 
V. 367.) Thus then, all the evils of slavery ^e to be con- 
tinued for a century, that the Colonization Society may 
have a fair trial to succeed. 

Y. Lastly, can that Society be entitled to the aid of the 
benevolent, which misrepresents and slanders . those who 
are in this country, opposing^slavery as a sin ? Since the 
excitement began in our country, the Colonization Socio* 
ty seems to have taken pains by every possible method 
to prevent those persons who are more immediately inte- 
rested in the abolition of slavery, from becoming acquaint- 
ed with the true views and motive of abolitionists. It is 
to this that the excitement may be chiefly ascribed. The 
Colonizationists having engrossed the public attention iu 
the South, by the clamor which, in connection with the 
defenders of slavery in the abstract, they have raised 
against the abolitionists, h^ve almost entirely prevented 
the latter from being heard. The Society, encouraged by 
almost all Colonizationists, has even taunted the aboli- 
tionists with cowardice, after having succeeded in render- 
ing them unjustly odious. ^* He is a cowardly soldier, 
who gets beyond the reach of his adversary before he fires 
his gun. Why do not these anti-slavery lecturers come 
among us, who are so enveloped in darkness and guilt, 
and point out to us our iniquity and our danger, our duty 
and the manner in which we may perform it." {^^f. RB' 
pos.f XI. 227.) This bravado is commended too, when 
the Society knows that,— -principally owing to her false 
representations-^an abolitionist's life would be forfeited, if 
he went into the South to explain his views and propose 
that plan for thejremoval of slavery which he believes safe, 
practicable and happy for all concerned. Colonizationists 
generally have united in the slanderous cry, against the 
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abolitionists, of <* incendiarism, fanaticism, &c/' The 
Society charges them with lying; {Af, JRepos., XL 
274.) condescends in the fervor of zeal for abolition in ita 
own way, to record with approbation that a check was 
given to abolition in Kentucky ; (•^. JRepos., XL 285.) 
charges the abolitionists with producing ** an excitement 
deplored by every friend of the constitution ;" and has 
even given the sanction of its name to the proposition to 
prevent the press in the North from speaking about slave- 
ry. Eminent Colonizationists, such as Mr. Clay, Mr. 
Key and Mr. Everett, (Governor of Massachusetts,) have 
recommended legislation against abolitionists.* 

To judge of the truth and virtue of the Society, let any 
one read the African Repository for October 1835, (Vol. 
XL) — a document set forth by a benevolent society ! — It 
is edifying to compare the sentiments of the Society, with 
those uttered about the same time by an advocate for 
slavery in the abstract — whom Colonizationists pronounce 
** odious in thought." *' We are of those who believe the 
South has nothing to fear from a servile war. We do not 
believe the abolitionists intend, nor could they if they 
would, excite the slaves to insurrection. The danger of 
this is remote. We believe we have most to fear from 
the organized action upon the consciences and fears of the 
slaveholders themselves — from the insinuations of their 
dangerous heresies* into our schools and pulpits and do- 

* Colonizatkinists, governed as they admit by prejudice, have recommend- 
ed bodi civil and ecclesiastical legislation against abolitionists : e. g. Gov. 
JBverett, of Massachusetts; Gov. Wolf, of Pennsylvania; Mr. Clai/f of 
Kentucky— -fat the annual meetii^ of Colonization Society, Dec. 1835,— 
Washington City;) JUr. Key, prosecuting attorney of the District of Co- 
lumbia, Tsee the trial of Dr. Crandall in which Mr. Key labored hard to 
convict Dr. Crandall of doing and saying what he had himself said, making 
it evident, as was afBrmed by the lawyers at the trial, that the whole was 
a contest between the Colonization Society and the abolitionists;) — Rev. 
Jifr, JBacon, of New Haven, an eminent ddonizationist introduced the re- 
solutions which vrea^ adopted by the general associations oi Connecticut and 
Massachusetts — ^the evident design of the mover being to shut out from 
a hearing the agents of the American Anti-Slavery Societv. — Coloniza- 
tiomsts have rendered that treatment to the abolitionists, of which in the 
ear^y life of the Colonization Sode^, itself so much ctxnplained. (See 
Vol. 1. and 11. and YII. 99. of v^. Jiepos. ) 
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• 

mestic circles." (United States Tdegrapht November 
24th, 1835.) 

Alas ! that this <^ great and benevolent'* institution 
should thus stand reproved, and convicted of slander, by 
a defender of slavery as right in itself; as being 'Hhe best 
existing organization of civil society." The Colonization 
Society knows that the abolitionists deprecate a servile 
insurrection, that they abhor the thought of slave mur- 
ders <&c., yet she bears false witness against them to the 
South. Where is the benevolence of this scheme which 
appears even to need falsehood for its support ? 



CHAPITER n. 

DOES THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY PURSUE A REASONABLE 

AND JUDICIOUS COURSE? IS ITS SCHEME PRACTICABLE ?«- 

IS THE SOCIETY NECESSARY ?— CONCLUDING REMARKS ; 
WM. JAY AND DR. REESE. 

Section 1. h the courtte of the Society judicious ? 

A certain mode of feeling is ^;enerated, of the utter unreasonableness of 
which <<the mind is dimly conscious, and to rid itself of the uneasy sense 
oi h&xxR absurd, rushes on towards sentiments still more absurd, that by 
their aid it may quite surround itself with &lse impressions, and lose all re- 
collection of calm truths." (Fanaticism, p. 2d.) 

It is proposed by the Colonization Society, to colonize 
free coloured persons, either those who are already free, 
or those who may be put into its hands to be colonized 
that they may be free : and thus to colonize all. 

1 . To colonize those who are already free. The So- 
ciety must necessarily, if it would not destroy its colony, 
send out emigrants of good moral character. Hence it la- 
bors to induce the best of those who are among us to go. 
This operation pursued extensively is not salutary in its 
i«Huence upon the free coloured people as a body. We 

* "Dangerous heresies.*^ i. e. the doctrine that slavery is a nn, and an 
evil; for the editmr avows his belief of the propriety of slavery and ci its 
continuance. — ^He and his friends take consistent ground, at least. 

3* 
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shall not dwell upon the strange inconsistency of sending 
oat ** nuisances," or, persons ^^partly civilized and Chris- 
tianized**io Christianize them in Africa, and through them 
to civilize and Christianize Africa itself — a point on which 
the Colonization Society has opened itself to a charge ; 
but we will admit that the Society has ever been desirous 
of sending out ^'select emigrants." It picks out, then, the 
sound limbs of a corrupted and corrupting body, as it says, 
and deports them to a more congenial soil. So doing, the 
Society is constantly aggravating the evil at home. This 
is the necessary, legitimate result. Suppose, for instance, 
that of the five thousand free coloured people in the city 
of Baltimore, in 1826, the portion which exerted a whole- 
some influence on the entire mass, — the ** some^* who 
were entitled to the "respect" of Mr. Harper, — amounted 
to one hundred ; while the whole were separated by an 
'* insurmountable barrier from the whites," and the great 
majority of them of little moral worth, *' degraded and 
miserable." Would not the abduction of the influence 
exerted by the respectable and virtuous hundred, be soon 
felt ? — felt not only on the coloured mass, but on the whole 
of society ? Nay, would not the departure of one-fourth 

f>art, or one-tenth part of those who constitute a good 
eaven, affect injuriously the entire community ? It would 
be just as reasonable to draw a sound tooth from a jaw in 
which almost all are decayed, as to remove an educated 
and virtuous free coloured person from an ignorant and 
degraded coloured community. Such removals always 
have exerted and always will exert an evil influence upon 
the portion remaining at home. It is very questionable 
whether our cities and our country in general, are pursuing 
a policy, in this particular, which will tend to secure pul^ 
lie order, tranquillity, sobriety and good morals. The 
emigration of the better class of coloured people from 
Philadelphia and New York, would be an event much to 
be deplored. And in the South, take the case of those 
three individuals, whose exclusion from the right of voting, 
by t|ie new constitution of North Carolina^ occasioned ex- 
j re$sions of public regret. Such men by their connection 
with coloured people, would serve as a moral restraint on 
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them, and as a safe-guard to the whites in case the slaves 
should make or meditate trouble. Their example and 
conduct altogether is known to be admirable. The writer 
has seen and conversed with many individuals in the 
South, whose expatriation it would be wise in the slave- 
holding community to oppose. — If the Colonization Society 
should gain its object and induce the better class of free 
coloured persons to remove to Liberia, not only would the 
whole as a body deteriorate, but a large portion of the 
white population would deteriorate with them. And this 
deterioration would progress in proportion to the success 
which would attend the Society. This is a matter of 
serious regret, if not of alarm. 

It may be said * if the best go first, the r^st will follow.' 
But will they do so voluntarily ? We cannot compel them. 
That would be, not Colonization, but expatriation and 
the deportation of felons. Or suppose they will go, either 
of their own accord or by compulsion. Will the Coloni- 
zation Society take them ? Will it not deprecate their 
going ? Will the colonists receive them ? Will they 
not be obliged eventually to lay a prohibition on the im- 
portation of such persons ? If they should shut their 
ports against an influx of the refuse of the population of 
this land, what then shall we do ? Wait a «« century" 
again before another place could be within reach ? — ^It is 
very probable, not to say certain, that as the colony ad- 
vances in improvement, a regard to their own welfare 
will induce the colonists to adopt some such measure for 
self-defence. Else there is much reason to fear their 
boasted privileges will all be good for nothing. Has the 
public forgotten the influence upon the colony at Liberia, 
of the -two "cargoes of vagabonds," which Mr. Brecken- 
ridge says were '* coerced away from Virginia, as truly 
as if it had been done with a cart whip.** (Speech, Feb, 
1834.*) The colony has not forgotten it. The Society 
has not forgotten it ; and with good reason does she yet 
remember it. It had nearly ruined the colony, and the 
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Society too. But if ** two cargoes** could produce such 
mischief in 1832, what will not twenty or fifty in 1932 ? 
The Board of Managers have not forgotten the oversight 
they committed, and for which they were severely berated 
by some of their best friends ; and having learned wisdom 
by experience, they will be very careful in future. The 
Southampton massacre was the leading cause of driving 
off those wretched people. Some of them were ^hipped 
to make them willing to go. This, as Mr. Breck'enridge 
says, was ** the concentrated virulence of public odium.** 
(N. Y. Observer, Feb. 15, 1834.) Should such troubles 
again occur, as they will, if slavery continues, what will 
the Society do ? Confess its incompetency, refuse a pass- 
port to the miserable *' outcasts** who may be coerced 
under similar circumstances, (thus tempting the Southern 
people to transport them themselves, and of their own ac- 
cord to make Liberia a Botany Bay,) or again jeopardize 
their own existence and the happiness of every colonist, 
by recfeiving all who will come or be sent, whatever may 
be their moral character ? 

The Society recojrered from the shock, but it has now 
confessedly relinquished the hope of building up the co- 
lony from the free coloured people. It looks to the slave- 
holders of the South, and informs us that many masters 
through the kindly influence of \he Society, are willing to 
liberate their slaves on condition of their going to Liberia. 
The Society is beginning to see that the free coloured 
people generally are hostile to its designs, and will not go 
under its auspices. {See R. J, Breckenridge^s Speech, 
February, 1834.^ And we are glad of it. Not only have 
the free colourea people already been injured by the ab- 
duction of the influence of men whom the Coloni2ation 
Society transported, but some of those men, had they re- 

asaertioii, implioating the character of Mr. Leayitt, is as base as it is un- 
true. The New York Observer, Feb. 15, 1834, gives the passage thus — 
" experience has made us cautious how we connive at tiie transpcM^tioD to 
AfHca, as heralds of civilizaUon and religioD, of free vagabonds, coerced 
away against their will, by the concentrated virulence of public odium, as 
ready as if they were manacled and carried away beneath the hatches." 
Here is no essential difference. And doubtless Mr. B. knew they were 
whipped to make them willing to go. 
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maiBed at homey would haye given less ambiguous proof 
of Christian character. If then the Society adheres to its 
professed determination to remove none but those of good 
character, how is it ever to benefit the free coloured peo- 
ple in general ?— or if it eventually departs from this, how 
is it ever to build up a Christian society there ? Or what 
security can the Society give, that as soon as the colo- 
nists have reached that stage of improvement which will 
give them universally a knowledge of their strength and 
their rights- — they wUl not be unwilling to jeopardize their 
own security and happiness by admitting all sorts of per- 
sons ! Will they not /eel equal jealousy against the intro- 
duction of those of their own colour who are unlettered 
and vicious, which is so extensively felt in this country 
against foreign emigrants and paupers ? 

2. The Colonization Society will deport those who may 
be liberated for this purpose ; or more correctly will take 
away those who may be entrusted to it for the purpose of 
transporting them that they may be free in Africa. What 
does a man prize dearer than freedom? **We utter the com- 
mon sentiment of mankind, when we say, none ever con- 
timie slaves, a moment after they are conscious of their abili- 
ty to retrieve their freedom." {R. J, Breekenridge^ Af. Re- 
pos., IX. 826.) Yet some have been offered their free- 
dom, upon condition of their going to Liberia, and have 
preferred bondage to such freedom. Had it indeed been 
proved to their conviction, that freedom would have been 
happily secured to them in Africa ; had it not been ''mat- 
ter of conjecture or calculation," they would probably 
have gone. Hundreds, however, of these ignorant and 
unfortunate slaves have been sent out, whether willing or 
unwilling, and many others are offered to the Society. 
But if these alone are the inhabitants of a colony, it is 
doubtful whether their literary and moral state will for a 
time be much removed from barbarism, though they may 
have been taught a sort of Tantalus-like* admiration of 
" our free institutions." The Society sends, say forty, 
from one plantation, the master of which had all at once 

* Tantalus is represented by the heathen poets as punished in hell, with 
an insatiable thirst, and placed up to bis chin in a pool of water, which 
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become convinced that it was wrong to keep human beings 
as property. Some of these are worthless, degraded and 
injurious. None, or very few, can read. In the colo- 
ny they must learn the elements of education. If, as some 
say, they are incapable of learning here, will crossing the 
ocean sharpen their natural wit ? Rather will they not 
find the same motives there operating, which would have 
operated here, had these unfortunate beings been liberated 
and kindly dealt with ? The same reasons which render 
it desirable they should be instructed in Africa, make it 
desirable they should be instructed here. But, passing 
this by, some of these forty may be religious persons, but 
without knowledge to guide them. And is it likely that 
in a colony, where preachers are merchants, and the poor 
slave first begins to breathe free air ; where ** the world'* 
is rushing upon him, and pares burdening him ; is it like- 
ly that he will vastly improve ? The inevitable conse- 
quence of huddling together ignorant persons, is a per- 
petuation of ignorance with its attendant evils. — The * 'in- 
creased severity of the slave code,*' while it may prove a 
part of the moral influence of the Colonization Society, 
will nevertheless be a great barrier in the way of its suc- 
cess. This has already been shown in some considerable 
degree. Hence the deplored evils of ignorance and idle- 
ness in the colony : hence the fact that even preachers in 
the colony, men whom we might suppose to know the 
sweets of freedom, and whom we should expect, to be 
virtuous, acted so ** nefariously," when the colony was in 
distress, << as to charge the Society three or four hundred 
per cent, on articles for the use of the poor^ and for the 
support of the colony." (R. J, Breckenridge^a Speech, 
Feb. 1834.) In this view, how just are the observations 
of Professor Silliman. <* It will be as much as they can 
do to manage the slaves who are emancipated on condition 

flows away as soon as he attempts to taste it A bough riohly loaded with 
delicious fruit hangs above his head, which as soon as he attempts to seize 
is driven out of his reach by a sudden gust of wind. If this were not &ble, 
we should deem it almost prophetic, and that an American slave had sat for 
the picture. Poor slave, how must he have admu*ed the water and the fruit! — 
the " free institutions or* C. C. Harper. 
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of immediate emigration, and who must therefore be re- 
ceived as they are : but it is most obvious that no African 
colony can flourish, which does not contain a good pro- 
portion of religious, moral and instructed men : men who 
have some acquaintance with business, and with useful 
arts and trades, and who are qualified to manage the con- 
cerns of a recent and immature community.*' {Af, B^os.j 
VIII. 173.) We would therefore remind the Colonization 
Society, and the Southerners generally, that, admitting 
deported slaves are ** fit for freedom," to use the language 
of Mr. R. W. Bailey, the slaves thus fitted are not the 
persons whom they ought to deport. If they are prepared 
for freedom by good moral habits, and established virtue, 
they are all needed at home. Southerners should beware 
how they send ofif the best they have. Of the whole co- 
loured population, the beat ought not to be sent^ and the 
rest the Society will not take. 

Sec. 2. h the Colonization Society adequate to the task 

it has undertaken. 
Is the Colonization Society capable of accomplishing 
the task it has entered upon — viz : to rid the United 
StcUes of slavery? I do not affirm that the Society 
avows in its constitution, that it is the only practicable 
method of destroying the deadly curse of slavery in the 
United States: but it is apparent that many intelligent 
Colonizationists indulge this hope, and avow it. Nay, if this 
were not the case, no reason can be assigned why so much 
bitter opposition should be manifested by the Society and 
Colonizationists generally, against all other efforts to 
remove slavery, by those who are not Colonizationists. 
That Colonizationists indulge this hope is evident also 
from the fact that while they oppose every other plan 
but their own, they still express the hope that the United 
States will be delivered from slavery, and in connexion 
with this hope still continue their operations in opposition 
to unconditional emancipation.* 

*Dr, Jieese in his letters to Mr. Jay, p. 4, 5, flatly denies that the Colo- 
nization Society esteems itsdf the only remedy for slavery, yet this is as- 
serted by those who are as well entitled to credit as himself. Thus, Mr. 
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I. Let U8 now meet the question. Is the Colonization 
scheme adequate to this task it has undertaken ? There 
are now in the United States, upwards of 2,500,000 
slaves, or more than 3,000,000 of coloured persons, slave 
and free. ** Their annual increase, from 1830 to 1840, 
will not be very much from 80,000 a year." (R. J, 
Breckenridge, Af. Repos., IX. 331.) ** In 1840," Mat- 
thew Carey says **they will amount to 3,046,604, in 
1870, to 7,500,000 nearly." The Christian Spectator 
says ** their number doubles in less than 20 years : things 
remaining as they now are, we shall have in 1880, 
12,000,000 of slaves." (Ch. Spectator, 1823.) By 
the lowest calculation, unless some unforseen calamity 
occurs, to arrest the increase, there will be in 1940, **a cen- 
tury" hence, 100,000,000, of coloured persons in the pre- 
sent national limits of our territory. The Colonization 
scheme, whether the present number of the coloured peo- 
ple, or their probable number in years future be consider- 
ed, proposes to remove millions of people to a foreign landr 
or to induce them to remove themselves, i. e. by keeping up 
and strengthening the existing prejudice against colour, to 
** make it their interest to remove." But during the 
twenty years in which the Society has been in operation, it 
has not renwved more than the present increase of 
THREE WEEKS ! Yet the Society boasts of its success, 
and of the rapidly increasing strength of the colony at Li- 
beria. Nevertheless, on the admission of Colonizationists 
themselves, not two thousand persons yearly can be car- 

Gerrit Smith, (then a ColooizatioDist) says: <<we find the Society, setting 
itself ap not only as the exclusive fit means of promoting the interests m 
our free coloured population, but even as the only means "which could be 
ririitfully empUy^^ to deliver this land from the curse of slavery," he. 
(3lf, Hepoa.fAl. 70.) See the passages quoted above. Chap. 1., begin- 
ning of section second, or the Repositorv gmerally : e. g. I v. 268; Ul. 
197; m. 355; HI. 66; IV. 299; IX. 331; H. 188; Vfll. 172; V. 366; 
particuliffly the whole of Mr. Smith's observations, XI. 70. Dr. Reese 
admits, p. 5., that it would be " arrogance" in the Colonization Society 
to assume this ground, and that it would be " utterly absurd to suppose 
that the allegation can have any foundation in truth." This reoldess and 
false assertion is but a specimen of Dr. Reese's book. Could the Coloniza- 
tion Society have found no advocate more just, candid iind veracious 
than Dr. Reese ? or are advocates possessii^ better character, ashamed to 
appear.^ 
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ried thither at this present time. Thus Mr. Bacon, ad- 
dressing the Society, in February, 1834, says, **I cannot 
but think it a mistaken kindness to send 700 emigrants to 
Africa with our means, in a single year." {^f. Bepos. 
XI. 361.) It will probably be ten years before the colony 
will be able to bear even the gradual annual addition of 
2,000 in each year. But during that period, the coloured 
population will have increased more than 600,000, over 
and above the whole possible amount of deportation during 
that period. It will probably be twenty years, and it 
may be more, before the colony can sustain 20,000 peo- 
ple, but during that, same period, the coloured population 
in this country will have increased by 2,000,000, and 
more. 

RnsticuB expectat dam transeat amnis ; at ille 
Labitar et labetur in orone volubilis STum. 

By what calculation therefore is it, that the Coloniza- 
tion Society proposes to rid the United States of Sla- 
very ?* Their process is as wise as that of measuring 
o^ the ocean with a quart pot.*— But to give the Coloni- 
zation Society credit for what it asks ; it supposes that 
such will be the state of society generally in the United 
States, and such its state in Liberia, that the coloured 
people will feel themselves impelled by ''moral influence" 
to emigrate from this country thither. That this might 
possibly be the case, if they were few in number, we shall 
not now question. But when thousands upon thousands 
of our coloured population shall have found a comfortable 
home among us, as they will in spite of prejudice and 
oppression, — having really been *< taught to admire our 
free institutions," — before . the colony of Liberia shall 
have reached even a population of 20,000, it will be no 
easy matter to persuade or coerce them away. But can 
Colonizationists seriously hope that ever a period will 

♦ The scheme of Colonization, in order to be effectual most contemplate 
and eSeet the deportation ca once of 3,000,000 of laborers, and the impor- 
tatkn of at least 1,000,000 to take their place:" more than this; it must, 
by miracle, work habits of industry in the white population of the South. 

4 
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arrive when thousands will go in one year across the 
ocean to seek a home in Africa ? They ask for a century 
to complete their labor. When that has elapsed, will 
they not as wisely ask for a century of centuries? Indeed 
when we compare the requests of the Society with 
the admission of one of its Vice Presidents in 1824, we 
can believe that nothing but the blindest infatuation could 
lead it to imagine itself adequate in any degree, to remove 
the coloured population, or to induce them to remove* 
It will in truth require ages. '* 7%e removal of a few 
thousand individtiala toill^ in an evil ofsuch magnitudti 
produce but little effeet\ it unll not materially hen^ this 
class of population themselves, for it consists of more 
than a million and a half of persons, (1824; now, 1837, 

3,000,000,) AND THOUGH 3 OR 400,000 ALREADY FREE 

SHOULD BE REMOVED, thc great poUticol mischief among 
us will be but slightly affected. {R. J. Harper, V. P., 
1824, 7th Reportt p. 8.) This passage is worthy the at- 
tention of the Colonizationists. 

U. Let the community look in the face, all the diificut 
ties with which this scheme is encumbered and say, is 
success possible ? Not only is it rendered impraeUcsMe 
by the vastness of the undertaking, but there tie other 
obstacles. It is not merely problematical whether alave 
masters will ever consent to part with their slaves, 
through Colonization influence. The difficulties in the 
Ivay of persuading them are constantly increasing; and 
indeed what has the Colonization Society to hope for 
from the rising generation of slave-holders, when the ex- 
ample of the present race, their fathers, teaches them the 
lawfulness and propriety of slavery. — There are many 
auUifiers in the South, and there may yet be many more, 
some of whom seem almost ready to take up arms when- 
ever the general government offers to patronize the Co- 
lonization Society.— There are many abolitionists both 
in the North and in the South, who are increasing in 
strength and moral influence* — ^Then the coloured people 
mre themselves determined against the Society ; the free 
will scarcely go at all, and the slave will scarcely go un- 
less compelled. —There are the difficulties which attend 
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every new eeUlement ; difficuities which those accustom* 
ed to freedom find hard to contend with, and which are 
still harder to him who has been a slave all his life. 
Hence we find that many colonists at Liberia give way 
under them. Even if we admit that Africa is a healthy 
country for the coloured man, still we assert that it is less 
healthy than America.. The coloured people know this ; 
and endangering life first in crossing the ocean and then 
in a new settlement will and should be avoided whenever 
it well can be. There are difficulties also with the na- 
tives. Since the first settlement at Monrovia, the colo- 
nists have had three pitched battles and two or three 
skirmishes with the natives. Does this fact show a pros- 
pect of amalgamation between the parties ? (see also, Af. 
Rtpos.^ X. 317, 318.) Moreover if thousands are willing 
to go, where are the means ? Settlers must be taken care 
of by the public there, till they are acclimated,* and if it 
has coet the Society, including $180,000 received from 
government for the settlement of recaptured Africans, 
about §600,000 to build up a colony of 4000 people, i. e, 
about $125 per head, including all expenses— to remove 
one million will at the same rate cost about one hundred 
and twenty-five million of dollars. If from this be de* 
dueted $25,000,000, (the cost of transportation at twenty- 
five dolUrs « head, in American vessels^ the remainder 
would be m total loss to this country. If to this sum be 
added the money and goods transported thither with set- 

* CokNuzatioii agenti pass through the eountnr asking for ^5, " to oany 
a man to Afnea, and make him a freeman. Do Uie^ not know that 
it Mats mueh more thwi tUs to settle an emigrant? It costs f 100 and 
more. Where then is the trath of their statements ? Twenty-five dol- 
lars is the passage fee. This is heside the expense of the visage, and, of 
keeping every emigrant for months. ** How long does the seasoning last?" 
Frcnn 3 to 24 monUis. * What would he neeessarj to enable a man to live 
eomfiirtahlj, if he went from here to Liberia?' '<A suitable set of utensils, 
fumitnre, elothes, for 2 or 3 years, enough of food to last till he oould raise 
a crop." j[ Queitions to Jones, aiid replies. Af. Repos. X. 318.) 

It n desin^le that some person who has time, would estimate the num- 
ber of deaths which have occurred in the colony, of Agents, &c., including 
children; (see a list of emigrants, Jlf. Hepos., X. 292,^ and inquire how 
far the increase of the popmation by births has fallen snort of that of the 
United States, and we shall have data from which the real prosperity of 
the eountrjr can be estimated. 
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tiers, as gifts, there will be to the United States for settling 
1,000,(MK) of coloured persons a total loss of probably 
150,000,000 of dollars. Any action of Congress on the 
Society's own admission, is an action in favor of an asso- 
ciation for the removal of Slavery. It must not expect 
thtft Southerners and Northerners will ever consent that 
the government shall violate the constitution of the United 
States in its behalf. Had the Society the purse of the 
nation at its disposal, it has no right to use it, especially 
since both the justice and the benevolence of its scheme 
are more than questionable. 

III. But the Colonization scheme contains in itself 
the elements of defeat. It admits, which ought never to 
be admitted, that slaves are property. Hence it endeavors 
to conciliate the slave-holders by admitting what they call 
their •' rights" — (see speech of Cyrus Edwards^ Af. 
Repos., YII. 100, and of Henry Clay, Af. Repos., YIL 
13.) AH the attacks of Colonizationists upon those who 
advocate unconditional emancipation except as they spring 
from retaliation or revenge, or mere malignity, are based 
upon this, that one party admits, while the other denies 
the right of property. — Now it is of the nature of pro- 
perty to be in demand, and to be produced, according 
to its value ; and its value at any one time is regu- 
lated by supply and demand. Slaves, by the remo- 
val from their vicinity of the ** dangerous'* free coloured 
people, or of those liberated for the purpose of removal, 
become more valuable, and the system of slavery is more 
safe. This is admitted by some Colonizationists. Thus 
if, by some process — poison or deportation — you remove 
all the horses from the city of Philadelphia, there would 
soon be an influx of as many more from the surrounding 
country, and, until the demand was satisfied, they would be 
sold ai an advanced price. But would the influx of a thou- 
sand horses into Philadelphia, in one week diminish the 
race, or remove it from the neighborhood? By no means. 
Horses are property. Farmers would be careful to retain 
as many as they wanted themselves, for labor and breed- 
ing: — destruction of some within a given space would 
increase the value of the rest, and this would induce those 
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who had the means, to breed more, until the equilibrium 
should again retom. Destroy one-half the horses in the 
world, and the process would be the same in principle, 
though Uie relative value might never again be as low as 
it now is. Remove one-half the slaves from South Caro- 
lina, and while slaves are held as property, there would 
be an increased demand, and such an effort to supply it, 
that in a short time the same state of things as formerly 
existed would return. So will it be, throughout the 
South. If one-half the slaves in the world were suddenly 
to die, while the principle that man may be held as pro- 
perty is acknowledged, the aggregate number would ia a 
short time be nearly or quite what it was before. If no 
other means would suffice, masters would cohabit with 
their own slaves, that they might increase the number of 
their homan chattels. — Colonization in this view of it, 
while it renders slaves as property more secure, does but 
hold oat a bait to the covetousness of slave-holders, in- 
stead of diminishing the evils and rigors of slavery. 

Besides, if slaves were not acknowledged as pro- 
perty, the gradual emigration of hundreds of thousands, 
cannot so affect the great body of the coloured race among 
us, as ever to render practicable the removal of the whole. 
'What effect has emigration on Germany? Thousands 
are every year seeking new settlements, and this has con- 
tinued since the early days of Rome. But is Germany de- 
creasing in population? Ireland has sent off her thousands 
every year, for many years past. Is there any more 
room in Ireland for the English than at first ? All this 
emigration has not perceptibly diminished the ratio of 
the increase of population in Germany and Ireland. The 
true state bf this case appears by tlie following remarks. 
*'In the year 1790, there were in that small portion of 
Virginia's territory, which lies between her blue ridge of 
mountains and her sea-shore, 25,000 more whites than 
blacks. Since that time we have been constantly engag- 
ed, from this same district, in colonizing with blacks the 
States of Georgia, South Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama and Florida, and yet in 
1830, there were in that district, where this majority of 
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25,000 whites once existed, a majority of 81,000 blacks ; 
showing an increase, in forty years, of 106,000 blacks. 
If with all the advantages of our thousands of scavengers, 
in the shape of negro-buyers,* who have been constantly 
and sedulously engaged in tending and nursing this 
filthy drain, this wonderful increase has occurred, what 
are we to expect in the next forty years ?"t (Mr, Roane, 
in the Virginia Legislature, 1832.) Does the Coloniza- 
tion Society then hope to accomplish more in relation to 
the coloured race among us, than all the oppressions in 
Germany, Austria and Ireland, or even in the eastern part 
of Virginia (and Maryland,) have accomplished in respect 
to those who dwelt in those places respectively? Or 
does she, intend to urge the North to drive away the al- 
ready persecuted and tyrant^trodden coloured race T— or 
which is the same thing — does she intend to labor till the 
prejudice against colour which urges the removal of that 
race, shall be enthroned in the National breast ? If so, 
and I fear it, — she will stand convicted before God and 
her country of destroying the happiness and the liberties 
of millions. 

Sec. 3. Is the Colonization Society necessary? 

Is the Colonization Society at all necessary ? Before 
proceeding to answer this query, which will be the last 
in relation to the Society, let us observe:-— 

(1.) We consider the Colonization Society a scheme 
of INJUSTICE. ** Its movements do but sanction and en- 
courage, the most high-handed oppression. This it does 
by the admission of the principle that emancipation may 
be [and ought to be] conditioned on expatriation.'*^ 
{Phelps Lectures, App. 278, 279.) 

(2.) Admitting that the scheme of Colonization will 
benefit Africa in a greater or less degree, it is not necessary 

* Or ColonizatioD packets^ or transports. 

f During the last year it is estimated that 120,000 slaves have been ex- 
ported from y ii^nia. These vere worth on an aven^ $600 each, equal to 
$72,000,000. — During this period how many were colonized in Africa 
from the same State T JVot two hundred. 
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if that benefit can be conferred in an equal or greater de- 
gree in some less exceptionable — some benevolent way.^ 

(3.) It is Tery questionable whether the moral influence 
of the Society can be very great or very good. When 
*' weighed in the balance'* of the divine law it is '< found 
wanting." For (1) it acknowledges that man may have 
property in his fellow man, thus encouraging sin : (2) it 
admits the tyrant's plea of necessity for present acknow- 
ledged wrong; — (3) its benevolence operates through pre- 
judice ; (4) it enlists the covetousness of slaveholders in 
its behalf ; (5) its influence stands decidedly in the way 
of emancipation. 

Is then this Society, necessary ? — It consumes money, 
employs the time of valuable men, and diverts the mind 
of benevolence, from other objects. Would it not be bet- 
ter for it to die ? *' An honest death would be a thousand 
fold better for it, than a life of fraud." {Gerrit Smithy 
then Vice President, Af. Repos., XI. 70.) — If necessary, 
it is either as an Abolition Society, or as an institution 
for the promotion of some other benevolent enterprise. 
But it is neither. 

Ist. By its own admission **it is no Abolition Society." 
It passes many '* censures on such Societies." Take for 
an example the following, from the pen of its Secretary. 
** The Anti-Slavery Societies at the North, as at present 
conducted, are, I humbly conceive, staking the peace and 
safety of the country on a dangerous experiment." {^f, 
Jiepos.f X. 137.) Some of the friends of the Society do 
indeed claim that it proposes the ultimate abolition of 
slavery, but on a condition— even according to their ad- 
mission — which we have shown to be impossible : — the 
removal of all the slaves. **«^// emancipation^ to however 
small an extent, which permits the persons emancipat- 
ed to remain in this country, is an evil. (First Report 
of the Colonization Society,') Thus Colonizationists are, 
in effect, saying it is right to k^ep up and strengthen a 
system of robbery, lust, barbarism, and impiety, unless 
those who suffer by its continuance will leave the country. 

"^ Who eao doubt that if slaveij is abolished, multitudes of coloured 
mivrionaries would be found for Africa } 
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''Such a state of affairs would be produced by oniTersal 
emancipation, that we could not live in the United States." 
Perhaps by a change of conditions with the sufferers for 
a short timet they would better learn how to apply the 
fundamental principles of the gospel.* If SyOOOyOOO of 
the people of Europe were suffering under the pridoy ra- 
pacity, lust, impiety, barbarism and luxury of 3,000,000 
of their neighbors, would the Colonization Society justify 
the continuance of that oppression, till the oppressed 
would move beyond its reach ? The Society devoatly 
prays for the abolition of the foreign slave trade, but ne- 
glects the suffering poor at its own door. Against the 
piratical internal slave trade — though not inferior in 
atrocity to the distant evil so much deplored-^t never 
raises its voice. Nay, though this traffic is but a single 
item of the evils, real and manifest, which are near at 
hand, still with reference to those evils, *' it is no Aboli- 
tion Society." 

2nd. Is this Society necessary as pursuing any other 
BENEVOLENT schcme 9 The negative has been fully proved. 
It cannot be prospered by Heaven. All the good to the 
coloured race, it has ever accomplished might have been 
gained in a less objectionable manner, and infinitely more 
would have been gained if it had never existed. What 
if the colony is flourishing ? Would not the same num- 
ber, nay an hundred fold the number of coloured people 
have been in a better condition in this land, if Coloniza- 
tion had never been heard of? Would not the recaptured 
Africans have been in better circumstances, if Govern- 
ment had located them somewhere in this country, and 
appropriated $130,000 for their benefit ? Colonizationista 
seem to be aware that as soon as slavery is abolished, 
their scheme falls to the ground. Hence the benevolence 
of Finley is prostituted to the worst of purposes. Were 
he and his heavenly-minded coadjutor, Samuel J. Mills, 
alive on earth, they would disown the company which 
at present claims them : we doubt not they look down 
from heaven upon them with pity. 

* <* And as ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them like- 
wise." Luke^ 6: 31. 
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Let it be observed that we admit — (1.) '*That the co- 
lonizing of coloured or white persons with their own un- 
restrained consent, is in itself a harmless and innocent af- 
fair. (2.) To plant truly Christian colonies on the coast 
of Africa, or any where else, in this way, is a very laud- 
able enterprise." — But this is not Colonization as de- 
veloped, and now in actual operation. 

Sec. 4. Concluding Remarka. 

If it were admitted that the Colonization Society is ad- 
vancing a benevolent scheme ; that the scheme is practica- 
ble, though requiring centuries to complete it ; that it is 
exercising a beneficial influence on Africa ; that it has a 
right to apply to the general government for support ; — 
in short were most admitted that Colonizationists in gene- 
ral ask ;— would it not be the duty of the same to promote 
the abolition of slavery in other ways ? If the Coloniza- 
tion Society adhered strictly to the letter of its constitution, 
it could not deport one slave entrusted to it, for the pur- 
pose of Seeing him. (See Const, of CoL Soc. Art. I. 
and II.) It stepped out of its proper sphere, when it 
entered upon the removal of slaves, notof actud freemen, 
and has thus become a tool in the hands of tyrants, to re- 
move those who would not have gone if they could have 
had their freedom here, and who were only willing to go 
because they had no alternative. A person may leave 
his slaves free by will — by ** misguided piety or death- 
bed devise" as Mr. Harrison says, or **sudden conviction 
of injustice." (^f. Bepos., III. 197.) His executors 
construe this freedom conditional on their removal, and 
applying to the Colonization Society, they are removed. 
(See ^f, Bepo8,f XI. 184. 1st and 4th cases of emancipa- 
tion mentioned.) 

Admitting that the Society is right in its position, that 
slavery must and will be removed, why does it so con- 
stantly strike at the abolitionist ? Is it because the latter 
condemns its principles ? Then it should be ^ble to show 
that those principles are founded in reason and religion, 
and not upon pr^udice. Though once the writer was a 
Colonizationist, an agent of the Society, and served it to 
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the best of his ability, because he cannot on maturer re- 
flection and more knowledge approve its principles, he 
feels it his duty to preach, pray, write and speak against 
it. 

Being requested by a friend to read ** Jay's Inquiry/' 
he felt so hostile to it, that he deferred it as long as he 
well could. He heard of ** Reese's reply," and still de- 
ferred reading the former till he could read the latter also. 
In the meantime it pleased God to show him the sin of 
slavery in all ccuea. Objections then naturally started 
in his mind, to the scheme of Colonization, principally at 
first on the score of its insufficiency, which he had in part 
before believed. He spent days and nights in the exami- 
nation of the African Repository, and the Reports of the 
Society. The result of the examination, may be seen in 
the present attempt to disseminate the truth on this sub- 
ject of inexpressible importance. 

Mr. Jay and Dr. Heese, 

Notwithstanding the *' Imprimatur^* of such names as 
those which appear in Dr. Reese's reply to Judge Jay, 
the candid and careful reader will find in it, much blinking 
of the question, — ** much irrelevant matter" and not a lit- 
tle blustering and egotism.* None of Mr. Jay's impor- 

* We are strcu^ly disposed to believe that even thenr 'vho sanctioned 
Dr. Reese's book with their names, have discovered by this time diat they 
set the seal to their own folly. We woatd/ however, for fear that like the 
Phaxisees of old they are wedded to error, desire them to obaerve the 
foUowii^ languaee, and only suppose it liardy possible that it has an appli- 
cation to themselves. They form a tolerably good comment on the " oia- 
ii^;enuous,daneerous and sophistical'* of a certain class of supercilious doo- 
tors. ** How little ought we to regard the contempt and revilings of the 
scornful and unbelieving, though most eminent among men — ^when Jeans 
was reviled by a convention of Jewish Priests and rulers, as a notorious 
nnner, and the 'Lord of ^lory' was disdained as contemptible. But how 
unbecoming are such reelings, especially in those who are (^ superior 
rank and educations—plain unlettered sense will [sometimes] go further, 
in understanding the most important matters, than all the advantage of 
science, which often render men too self-sufficient to judge aright. — ^When 
ailments fail pertinacious disputers, they commonly have recourse to 
aburive language : and many snow their pride wmI roily, by refusing to 
hear sense and argument from their supposed inferiors, and by answering 
them with contempt and upbraidings." {Dr. ScoWs practical observa- 
tions on John, IX. 2^A\.) This unwillingness to hear, together with an 
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taat charges against the Colonization Society are an- 
swered or refuted. Mr. Jay, affirms that the Coloniza- 
tion Society proposes itself as the only remedy for 
slavery^ and backs his charge by quotations from 
the pnbltthed papers of the Society. Does his op- 
ponent grapple with the charge? He denies it flatly, 
in the face of evidence, and shows that the ConstitU' 
Hon of the Society says nothing aboiU it I (see Jay, 
pk 104. Reese, p. 4.) Mr. Jay affirms, that the Coloniza- 
tion Society opposes the moral cultivation of the coloured 
population at home. Dr. Reese shows that some Co- 
lonizationists do not. Yet the fact is, Colonizationists 
generally have made no effort to instruct tl|e coloured race, 
except with the hope that they will emigrate to Africa. 
(See, for instance, the Constitution of the ^^ African Edu- 
cation Sodety,^^ Wash. City, &c.) — Mr. Jay asserts that 
the Colonization Society assails and vilifies abolitionists. 
Dr. Reese ^'records" his ''unequivocal denial.*' This de- 
nial, however, is not founded on truth, if we may believe 
others. Thus Mr. Smith, then a Colonizationist, admits 
the charge, {^f Repos,, XI. 70, 71. See also the quo- 
tation from Secretary Gurley, above, ^f Repos., X. 137, 
and the last Volume of Repository passim.) — Mr. Jay af- 
firms thai the Society excuses and justifies slaveholders. 
Dr. Reese knows that not only himself, but Colonization- ^ 
ists generally, express sympathy for the whole herd of 
manstealen. But not to dwell upon all the misstatements 
and special pleading of the latter, (see Reese, pp. 2, 4, 9, 
16, 35, 58, 94, 111, 112, 114, &c.,) let the candid reader 
examine for himself. — Even the Christian Spectator, a 
warm Colonization paper, complains ** of the slighting 
terms which Dr. Reese has applied in his preface, to the 
work of Mr. Jay, not so much because they are slighting, 
as because they are not founded as we think in truth; pp. 
of preface 5, 7." (See Quart. C. Spec. Sep., 1836. 

obttinate adberenee to |irejudices, opbions, practices and fwms, which can- 
not be sustained by enlightened minds, is the foundation of all this cry 
about ** ultraism,** " radicalism," &e. in the North, and about " incen- 
diaries, Sec, in the Sou til, and of " disingenuous, dangerous and sophisti- 
cal." 
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p. 513.)— The Spectator however is jasdy liable to the 
same or worse charges. 

That the cause of truth and justice will be promoted 
by such a book as that of Dr. Reese^ few candid well-in- 
formed persons will affirm. It is indeed, as he saysi a 
pity *' that some abler hand had not been assigned for the 
task," for which he harnessed himself. Malignant charges 
of fanaticism, incendiarism, &c., urged unsparingly and 
coarsely against his fellow citizens, would perhaps have 
become the mouth of the impious, but from the defenders 
of a "benevolent institution" they fall with an ill grace. 
One possessing an abler pen, a better heart and a more 
candid mind — himself a munificent patron of the Coloni- 
zation Society, admitted that in respect to the question of 
slavery, it, ** had departed from the neutrality of its con- 
stitution." (Jif. Fepos.f XL 67.) Surely therefore it 
ought not to have provoked the ire of Dr. Reese so 
much, that Mr. Jay, whose honesty the Doctor admits is 
equal to his own, should affirm the same truth, and honest- 
ly bring other charges which he substantiates by testi- 
mony. Both Mr. Smith, {^f. Repos., XI. 67, 68,) and 
Rev. Mr. Bacon of New Haven — who are, without excep- 
tion, the most talented and able defenders of the Coloniza- 
tion cause— concede some grievous errors of the Society. 
They admit too that members of the Colonization Society- 
may also be members of the anti-slavery society ; yet Dr. 
Reese boldly charges all abolitionists with being fanatics. 
By members of that Society therefore of which he was 
the self-inducted champion, he is proved guilty of falsehood; 
unless to be consistent he will charge his own friends and 
patrons with fanaticism. The success of Dr. Reese's de- 
fence, however, may be estimated from a remark of the 
Christian Spectator, a co-champion of the same *' client.'* 
** We need follow Dr. Reese no furthur, only to add, that 
Mr. Jay's apparent inconsistencies are made such, only 
by Dr. Reese withholding the connection and bearings in 
which the passages are found." (C Spectator, p. 514.) 
Was this the Doctor's " special pleading" — or was it 
sterling honesty ? 

Dr. Reese and many of his friends are pleased to charge 
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all the membefs of the anti-slavery society with being 
*• fanatics," {preface^ p. 8,) but neither has he proved 
his accusation, nor is it true. 

1. Dr. Reese has not proved that they are fanatics. 
Here is his eharge, accompanied, with his reason. «*If the 
members of the anti-slavery society were not all fanatics, 
they would by this time discover, what is palpably mani- 
fest to every body else, that their doctrines and measures 
are only inflicting accumulating and irreparable mischiefs 
opibn the oppressed race, for whose welfare and happiness 
they profess exclusive zeal and benevolence, and for 
whose good, many of them are doubtless conscientiously 
laboring. In the name of the afflicted free-blacks of the 
North and the South, I would point them to the new and 
oppressive legislation which they have provoked by their 
ill-timed endeavors, and the rash impetuosity of their 
blind and mistaken zeal. And in behalf of the slaves of 
this land, I would invoke their humanity and religion, 
while groaning under already intolerable laws, and be- 
seech them to withhold themselves from efforts, which in 
their resalts have already aggravated the number and se- 
verity of the privations and hardships which bondage in- 
flicts.*' {Preface^ pp. 8, 9.) This reason, thus sophis- 
tically assigned, is '* special pleading" for tyrants. We 
would commend to Dr. Reese's notice, at least a part of 
the following words : 

* O fiir a world in principle as chaste, 

As tUft k gross and selfish ! over wliich 

CuHom and prejudice shall bear no sway, — 

JVhr cunning justify the proud mari^s -wrong — 

JjKning the poor no remedy but tears ^^ &e. {Task, VI.) 

Is not the Doctor's pleading an endeavor to ''justify the 
proud man's wrong?" Had Dr. Reese been a Roman in 
the time of the early emperors, for the same reason he 
now invokes abolitionists to cease their *' conscientious 
efforts!" he would then have besought the preachers of the 
gospel to cease condemning the sports and games, the 
gladiatorial shows, the circus, saturnalia, &c. (none of which 
are by name condemned in scripture,) lest their condemn. 

5 
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iof these should be the occasion of *' more oppressire 
legislation" against their fellow Christians. On the same 
principle he would have urged Martin Luther and others 
not to inveigh so bitterly against the tyranny of the papal 
See, lest their boldness in reproving sin, should provoke 
the monster Leo X. and his successors, more cruelly to in- 
jure the Waldenses, persecute the Huguenots and inquiii- 
torially murder Jews and Christians. On this same 
principle, he would have besought the Redeemer not so 
bitterly to condemn the traditions of the Pharisees, Ibst 
he should be persecuted; and the apostles to forbear 
preaching Christ, lest the Sanhedrim should resent it 
On the other hand an eminent Colonizationist (then eueb) 
tells us, that efforts for the good of others are not to be ar 
rested because they are accompanied with incidental 8u£^e^ 
ings. This ** involves a doctrine which' would stop the 
wheels as well of divine as human benevolence ;— the 
anti-slavery society therefore is not to be blamed, if it 
shall be, as we have supposed it may become, the inno- 
cent occasion of sufferings to some of the objects of its be- 
nevolent solicitude." {Gerrit Smithy Af. Repos., XL 
66.) These sentiments we commend to Dr. EeeBe'a at' 
tention. In them he will find no ^* cunning to justify the 
proud man's wrong." — None of that **gro8s uA seVfish 
principle which leaves the poor no remedy but tears." 
Does he say, ** already intolerable laws," and can he then 
take part with the tyrant ? Though in so doing he may 
not *' come down," (p. 12,) he has located himself in 
the seat, not enviable, of the Tyrant's Patron. 

Dr. Reese is an advocate of ** health and temperance." 
He condemns tight-lacing and the use of fnaU4%quor». 
(See " Strictures'' by D. M. Reese, M. D., New York 
1 825.) If the Doctor's strictures had enraged the corset-ma^ 
kers and brewers, and induced them to labor more effec* 
tually and more fatally to introduce their respective arti-' 
des of manufacture into use, would not he have been gteUty 
of all this ? 

Not the abolitionist, but slavery is the cause of that 
*' oppressive legislation" superadded to already intolerable 
laws. Let Dr. Reese think of the 70,000 members of 
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his own church who are in slavery, (p. 116,) and ask God 
whether He will not avenge His own poor. 

As to what Dr. B«ese says on pages 101, 102 of his 
book, it 18 80 like the spittings of an angry controversial- 
ist, whom passion has blinded, that 1 trust no abolitionist 
will ever notice it. His effort also to prove Mr. Jay» 
personally, a fanatic, does not call for a reply. His as- 
signed reason, then, does not hold good. But 

2. Molitionists are not fanatics. This charge is not 
preferred by Dr. Reese alone, but is repeated again and 
again by the editors of the public papers, from some of 
whom» such as those of the New York Observer, better 
things might be expected, than that they would thus re- 
vile their fellow-men, and fellow-christians, and thus 
keep company with the real fanatics and incendiaries of the 
South. 

What is fanaticism ? for the term is often used by those 
who *' want information" respecting its true meaning. — 
*' Fanatieism," says a most discriminating writer, *<is en- 
thusiasm INFLAMED BY HATRED. Aficr quite rejecting 
from our account that opprobrious sense of the word fanat- 
icism which the virulent calumniator of religion and of 
the religious assigns to it, it will be found, as we believe, 
that the elementary idea attaching to the term in its mani- 
fold applications, is that of * fervor in religion, rendered 
turbideni, morose or rancorous, by junction with some 
one or more of the unsocial emotions.^ " (Fanatictsm, 
p. 21.) Now it cannot be maintained with the least show 
of evidence, that abolitionists are in their religion, which 
Dr. Reese allows them, (pp. 8, 9.) inflamed with hatred 
towards any individual, or that they are under the influence 
of *' unsocial emotions." Their contest with their fellow 
men, is an effort to render the social emotions triumphant. 
We do not charge Dr. Reese and his companions with 
being fanatics, (this might be as ungentlemanly and un- 
becoming in us, as it was in himself,) but we beg them 
candidly to inquire and see who are most under the in- 
fluence of unsocial emotions, — the slaveholder and his pa- 
tron the Colonizationist on the one hand, or on the other 
hand, the abolitionist who seeks to destroy the detestable 
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and unsocial feeling thai the coloured race mu8t r e t na v e 
from America. As respects the elements of fanaticism, 
(see Dznaticiamt p. 54) will some dispassionate inquirer 
tell us whether they enter most into the composition of 
that scheme which calls aloud upon all men, every where, 
now and always to do justice to all, or that which con- 
clude that God has placed an insurmountable barrier — 
** through corrupt favoritism," between members of the 
same general family. Abolitionists do not contend that 
'* special favors are granted to nations, to families and to 
individuals, who are honored and benefited by immense 
advantages, notwithstanding enormous delinquencies." 
{Fanaticism^ p. 272.) This is slavery as supported by 
Charlestonians ** on moral and scriptural grounds,*' (see 
Resolution of City of Charleston, Aug. 1835,) or in t 
milder form— emancipation necessarily accompanied with 
deportation. The true Christian, however, is taught the 
very reverse of this in the Bible. ** Exclusiveness of 
feeling is denied him, nor can he harbor that gmdcing of 
grace, which distinguishes the fanatic." (p. 276.)* Dr. 
Reese and the pro-slavery defenders should have charity 
enough, while their fellow Christians declare these to he 
their rules of action, to believe them sincere. It is to be 
hoped that Colonizationists will not any longer wiUnUy 
say **Raca*' and '* thou fool" to brethren! Let me 
conclude by desiring the attention of such, to the follow- 
ing language addressed by Bishop Horsley to the British 
House of Lords. *' Beware how you are persuaded to 
bring under the opprobrious name of fanaticism, the re- 
gard which you owe to the great duties of justice and 
mercy; for the neglect of which, if you should neglect 
them, you will be answerable at that tribunal where no 
prevarication of witnesses can misinform the Judge— -where 
no subtlety of an advocate, miscalling the names of things, 
* putting evil for good and good for evil,' can mislead His 
judgment." {Speech against slave trade, July 1799.) 
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The Header will please to observe, tliiit tlie iVillowiD^ 
pagea are printed solely witli a view of refutiug 
calumnious charge of iueapabilitj- imd inlerioiity raaii 
against the Negro race, and not for the purpose ( 
vindicating tlie American Colonization Scheme, 
oeming which great (Kvereity of opinion exists. 

No one can object to the Colonization of Afriei 
so long aa it is ]>erfectly fohtntari/ on the part c 
those who go out as Colonists; in which cai 
nected with legitimate commerce and plans of ci'v^ 
and Christian improvement, great benefit may accrues 
tand which, for the sake of Africa, is worthy i 
lescouragement. But, to hold up audi a : 

lerely as a mode of expatriating the whole 

race from America, merits the stiongt 

isapprobation. 



If " the aristocracy of the skin " were laid osid^ 
tnd the Coloured population of America were ; 
nested with die full rights of citizenship, and evM 
[oivil prize, every useful employment, oai 



honourable BtadoD were ibrown open to their exer- 
tions, there can be little doubt, as J. J. Oum^ 
obserres, in his Bemarks on a Speech of Henry 
Clay's, "that the mixture of colonrs, in the same 
population, would soon be found perfectly karmlest. 
Kvcry man, whitf or black, would rest on hia own 
rijsponaibility ; chftraeter, like other thinga, wonld 
find its natural level; light and truth would spread 
without obstruction; and the North Americim Union 
vcotild afford, to an admiring world, a splendid and 
unsullied evidence of the truth of that mighty prin- 
ciple on which her constitution is founded; viz., 
that, 'AH men are created equal, and are endowed 
by the Creator with certain inalienable rights, — 
Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness.'" 



Leeds, lOfl, Mo.. 1848. 




CALUMNY REFUTED, 



MmsT the numerous attempts to depreciate the c 
r of the Negro, hy exhibiting it as inferior b 
ncapable of improvement, it is desirable to adduce 
evidence of an opposite nature, and to show that c 

!S operate no leas powerfully on tlie Sable_ 
nhabitants of o tropical climate, than on the nativei 
f more northern latitudes, in which opportunities hav| 
leen employed to remove the ignorance of uDci\'iliged 
naUj and lo invest him with the glorious hght of reli- 
pon and science. How have they raised the brutal to 

e rational — the degraded to the noble — the idolatron^ 
J the Christian character ! What was once the t 
ition of Druidioal Britain, when, in the most barbarouq 
aanner, parents sacrificed their offspring to senseless 
sides ? And to what can her present position amongst 

e nations be attributed, but to that expansion of knowr 
>dge, human and divine, wiih which she has been pre 
minently favoured ? 

The false philosophy which lias imputed to 1 

legro a constitutional inl'eriority, is amply refuted 1 

There is not only abundant evidence, that t 

Mean is susccpdhle of all the finest feelings of om 
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naCuri', Lut tlint his ink-lK-cUird fapuoity, tatilerci] 
sUinces uior« favduraltle tImD hare geoerally foUeo 
Ilia lot, vfili beiir n compitrisoa with tliut of nny o& 
porlioii iif our spei-ies. 

Till) capabiliUcs of ihis ciiltunniated race have ha 
rL'markably eshibittsil witliiu « few yeiire, on a pordott 
tho Wdstcm const of Africa colonised by Free Bkdo 
from tibti Uniled States, most of them formerly SIstge 
iaciudinj,' abongines recaptured from slave-Tessels 
wull BS Negroes &om the adjoining districts. iVoV 
ibia inteiosting locality, recently constituted ioto 
Free Kepublio of Liberia, overwhelming evidence miglrt 
lie adduced of the ability, sound judgment, and Chiifl- 
tion diameter of its Sable inhabitants and legialaton. 
Probably no govenmient exista founded more nearly 
on (L'liristian principles ; and the community in general 
is perhaps iia purely moral as any in the ivorld. 

Several public schools have been established in 
country, and all parents and guardians are leqai 
to send their cliildren to them, or be subject to a peoO 
niary fine ; so that there is scarcely a child over 
years old that cannot both read and write. The a 
of religion and morality amongst the people is progiea 
sivo. The exertion of tho autborities has been direct 
w the exclusion of ardent spirits. A short time ag 
one of the colonists assisted in procuring a bnrxBl 
lum, which was landed twelve miles distant itom t 
colony; he was fined one hundred dolhua, deprived 
his license as a trader, and considered no longer eli 
gible to any office in tlie colony. Such are the strio 
gent efibrta to keep down a vice, which, if once Eutfere< 



^Htoxist, woald no doubt prove detTimental. Internal I 

^^^brovementa keep pace witli the increase of com- I 

^^Brce, and the steady revenue which oriseB there&om, I 

' ^rnaliles the authorities to effect various publio im-' I 

provenients. ] 

These are remarkable facts. Here we behold a I 

community of Blacks, in almost a defenceless state, I 

located on the border of a vast country, the swarming I 

inhabitants of which are enslirouded in ignorance ; — -a 1 

regularly organised government, which, though still in I 

comparative einhryo, is tlie germ of what may become I 

a great and powerful nation, the nucleus of a vast poli- I 

lical and religious empire, from which may radiate, far I 

into the interior of this land of moral and intellectual I 

degradation, the elevating and ennobling principles of I 

civilization, and the benign and heavenly inHuenccB of I 

Christianity. — Liberia, amidst the gloom of midnight I 

darkness which envelopes the minds of the millions of I 

Africa's benighted children, stands as a beacon- light I 

to direct tliem to the port of freedom and the haven of I 

everlasting rest. I 

The present governor of Liberia, J. J. Roberts, I 

tinder diacooraging circumstances, left Virginia some 1 

ten or twelve years ago, and, unaided by any culture I 

beyond that attainable on the spot, has placed him- I 

self among the most prominent of the citizena of the I 

new Eepubhc. His correspondence with the common- I 

^^irs of British cruisers on the coast of Africa, and 1 

^^B state papers, exhibit a superior force of character I 

^Hd diplomatie ability. The inaugural address, annual 1 

^^Hsages, and speeches of this Coloured statesman, 



liefbre a Coloured Legislatun', (tfc highly inl 

ami saUBfactory. 

I woB muuli gratified in readisg. a. short time age, 
H speech delivered in 1846, at Monrovia, the caiuul 
(if Liheria, by Hilnry Teage, a Coloured senator o( 
the infant Republic. Independent of its emhracing * 
beantifiil exposition of the history, triuls, cxertioM, 
and aspirations of the Coloured colonists, it is a con- 
tinued Sow of eJoqnencc, vhilst it breatlies throagbaul 
n truly Christian spirit. When I read it, I ooDGloded 
the epoaker must be a " classical scholar," probably « 
" graduate in some enstem college," To my surpri«, 
I afterwards ascertained, he had never even seen a wl- 
lege, his fatlier having been a Slave in Virginia, whicli 
place HUary Toage left when \eTy young, and went to 
Liberia, where he received his education. Here he 
made rapid advances in lonmiDg, soon overcoming tlie 
difficulties of several languages, both ancient unci 
modem. 



The following are extracts from the , 
Address of President Boberts, delivered Bt the f 
Meeting of the Legislature of the Bepublio, Jiumar 
3rd, 1848, followed by the speech of Hilary Teage 
wliich afford striking evidence of the capacity nn 
attainments of Negroes, whose education and Ijj 
from early boyhood are thoroughly African ; — 

■' It is with great pleasure I avail loyBolf of the ocoaaion, no 
presented, to express the profgund impreSEiona mode on me I 
I he call of mj fellew-citizenB to the station, and the dutiea, I 
wliich I am now about to pledge mvself. So distinguished 



c of confidence, proceeding from the deliberate suffrage 
M my fellow- citizenB, would, under any circiimstances, have 
oommanded my gratitude, as well as filled me with an awful 
sense of the tmat to be agsmned. But I feel particularly gra- 
tified at this evidence of the confidence of my feUow-citizeuB, 
inksmuoh as it etrongtheoa the impression on me, that my 
eadeavDurs to dischai^ &ithfully the duties which devolved 
on me as chief Executive officer of the Conuoonwealth, during 
the last Bis yeara of our political connection with the Ame- 
rican Colonization Society, have been favourably estimated, I, 
nevettheleBS, meet the responsihihties of this day with feelings 
of the deepest solicitude. I feel that the present is a momen- 
tous period in the history of Liberia ; and I assure you, under 
the various ciroumstances which give peculiar solemnity to 
the crisis, I !im sensible that both the honour and the respon- 
sibility allotted to me, are inexpressibly enhanced. 

" We have just entered upon a new and important career. 
To give effect to ail the measures and powers of the govem- 
ment, wo have found it necessary to remodel our Oonstitution 
and to erect ourselves into an independent State ; which, in 
its in&ncy, is exposed to numberless hazards and perils, and 
which con never attain to maturity, or ripen into firmness, 
unless it is managed with affectionate assiduity, and guarded 
by great abihties; — I therefore deeply deplore my want of 
talents, and feel my mind filled with anxiety and uneusinesB, 
to find myself so unequal to the duties of the important sta- 
tion Ifl which I am caUed.^When I reflect upon the weight 
and magnitude now belonging to the station, and the many 
difficulties which, in the nature of things, must necessarily 
attend it. I feel more hke retreating from the responsible posi- 
tion, than attempting to go forward in the discharge of the 
duties of luy office. 

" Indeed, gentlemen of the Legislature, if I had less reU- 

auce upon your co-operation and the indulgence and support 

of a, reflecting people, and felt less deeply a consciousness of 

I duty I owe my country and a conviction of the guidance 
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FACTS FEOM LIBERIA; 
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COIODEED PRESIDENT BOBEETS; 

AN ElOUEENT SPEECH Of HIIAKT TEAGE, 
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LONDON: 
CHAELES OILPIN, 3, BISHOPSSATE WITHOUT; 



.rJ^v,rM,. 



^^OTICE TO THE READER. 



The Reader mil please U> obsen'e, tliut thu liillowiiy 
pages are printed solely witli a view of retutiug t 
calammouB cliarge of incapability nnd inferiority niad,(g 
against the Negro race, and not for the purposi 
drindicating the American Colonization Scheme. con-J 
bg which great diverBity of opinion exists. 

No one con object to the Colonization of Alricc 
I long aa it is perfectly voluntary on the part ( 
those vho go out as Colonists; in wtiicb cas' 
itoeated with legitimate commerce and plans » 
pid Christian improvement, great benefit may accrue; 
md which, for the sake of Africa, is worthy of 
mcourftgement. But, to hold up such a scheme, 
perely as a mode of expatriating the whole of t 

Mean race from America, merits tlie strongea 
Bisapprobntion. 



If "the aristocracy of the skin" were laid aside,! 
aid the Coloared population of America were ■ 
rested with tlie full rights of ciuzenship, and evw 
Seivil prize, every useful employment, and 
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Qulile cuuld our powm be an*!^ '^^ ^'^^ ''^ brio^ng n; 
troia darkncsa, debaMmont, and mi«ci7, our fellow-n 
Bhedding abroad over them the light of science and C 
anitj. Tho mciuiB of doing so, fellow-citizeits, are mtiiin on 
reach, and if vrc neglect, or do not make use of them, vhi 
oxcuse shall we make tg our Creator and final Judge I Tk 
is a queetion of the deepest concern to ua all, and which, I 
m; opinion, will materially aSbct our bappin««s in the HtH 
to come. And aurel}', if ever it has been incumbent on A 
people of Liberia to know truth and to follow it, it is nin 
Rouse, therefore, fellow-citizeue, and do your duty like mei 
und be persuaded, that Divine Providence, as heretoftae, iri 
continue to bless all your virtuous efforts. 

" But if there be any among ns, dead tA all sei 
and love of their country ; deaf to ult the calls of liberlj, t 
tue, and religion ; forgetful of the benevolence and nugii 
nimity of those nhu have procured this asylum for tbenij ■ 
tho future happiness of their children ; if neither the MB 
pies nor the success of other nations, the dictates ofs 
and of nature, nor the great duties they owe to tiuit € 
themselves, and their posterity, have no effect upon U 
if neither the iiguries they received in the land whenoe ti 
came, the prize they are contending for, the future lilrMTin 
or curses of their children, the applause or reproadi «t > 
mankind, the approbation or displeaEure of the great Ju4g< 
nor the happiness or misery consequent upon theii o 
in this and a future state, con muvo them : then, let tl 
assured, that they deserve to be Slaves, and are entitled 
nothing but anguish and tribulation. Let them baniab, £ 
everj from their minds, the hope of obtaining that £ 
reputation, und happiness, which, as men, they are entitb 
to. Let them forget every duty, human and divine, reraei 
her not that they have children, and beware how thej call 
mind the Justice of the Supreme Being : let them return ii 
Slavery, and hug their chains, and be a reproach and a b, 
word among all nations. 
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'' But I am persuaded, that, \re have none such among 

-thut every citizen will do his duty, and exert himself 

most of his aWlities to sustain the honour of his oo 

imote her interests, and the inlereste of his feUow-citizeos, 

d to hand down unimpaired to future generations, the 

HI and independence we this day enjoj. 

"As to myself, I assure you, I have never been indiffe 

That concerns the interests of Liberia — my adopted 

r ; and I am sensible of no passion which could Beduce 

Eowingly, from the path of duty or of justice ; the weaknesH 

human nature, and the limits of my onn understanding 

y, no doubt will, produce errors of judgment. — I repeat. 

srefore, that I shall need the indulgence 1 have hitherto 

solved at your hands. I shall need, too, the &vour of that 

teing in whose hojids we are, who has led us. aa Israel of old, 

III native land, and planted ub in a country abounding 

1 all the necessaries and comforts of life ; who has covered 

iD&ncy with his providence, and to whose goodness I ask 

to join with me in supplications, that He will bo enlighten 

te ndnde of your servants, guide their councils, and prosper 

leaaurea, that whataoever they do shall result 
Kti, and shall secure to you the peace, friendship, and apj 
of all nations." 



Anfliversary Speech of Hilary Teage, a Coloure 
Q, {the Bon of a Virginiim Slave), delivere 
Uonrovia, in Liberia, December 1st, 1846:— 



intry, ; 

ferei^^^^ 



as : — Aa for hack towards the infancy of oi 
aa history and tradition are able to conduct us, v 
d the custom every where prevailing among mankind, II 
c, by some striking extiibitinn, those events which wai 

mt and interesting, either in their immediate bea 
n their remote consequences upon the destiny of thoa 
inong whom they occurred. These events are epochs 
btory of roan — they mark the rise and fall of kingdon 



* 
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of dfniMJM — the; nconl the movements of tiie litunaa Enhd, 
aai ibe tnlluenoe of thoee moveinenis upon tlie dMtiiiia nl 
the race ; and whilst the; frcquentlj disclose to us the sidia 
lickening spectacle of tiinacenc« bending under the we^o 
injustice, and of wcftkocss robbed snd despoiled liy the hS)i 
of an unBcrupulouB oppression ; Ihey 000118100(111; dbpk;, H 
a theme for admiring contemplatian, the sublime spectadvt 
the human mind, roused b; a 
tu vigorous advBQoes in the career of improvement. 
the operations of these circumBtaDocs from their fii«t &| 
uice, as effects irom the workings of the honiaii { 
until, SB a cause, the; revert with combined and ci 
iMierg; upon those minds from which the; at first evolved 
would be at once a most interesting and difficult task ; 
let it lie borne in mind, requires far higher ability and n 
varied talent than he possesses who this da; has the h 
Ui address you. 

•' The utility of thus miirking the progress of t 
recording the occurrence of events — and of holding BOi 
uiarkable personages to the contemplation of raaokind, u I 
oljvious to need remark. It arises from the instiocte cf ml 
kind — the irrepressible spirit ol' emulation — and the Mtdc 
longings after immortality ; and this restless passion to p 
petuate their existence, which the; find it impossible ton 
press, impels them to secure tjie admiration of suae 
generations in the performance of deeds, by which, aJthonSl 
dead, they may yet speak. In commemorating events tl 
powerful in forming the manners and sentiments of n 
and in rousing them to strenuous exertion und to b 
sustained emulation, it is obvious that such, and such osl; 
should be selected as virtue and humanity would approve 
and that, if any of an opposite charucter be held up, t 
should bo disjilnyed only as beacons, or as a towering PhaK 
throwing a strong but lurid light to mark the melanchol 
grave of mad ambition, and to worn the inexperienced voj: 
ager of the existing danger. 



" Thanks to the improved and humaaiBed spirit — or, should ' 
lot rather aaj, the chustened and piiciiic oivilizatioa of tlie 
! in which we live, — that laurels gathered upon the field of 
strife, and bedewed with the teara of the Widow and 
Orphan, are regarded now, not with admiration but with 
Tor — that the armed warrior, reeking with the gore of 
rdeied thouaanda, who, in the age that is just passing 
ty, would have been hailed with noisy acclamation by the 
Beless crowd, is now regarded only as the savage commis- 
lee of an unsparing oppression, or at best as the ghostly 
cutioner of an iinpitying justice, — He who would embalm 
name in the grateful remembrance of coming generations 
tb who would secure for himself a niche in the temple of 
lying fame^ — he who would hew out for himseK a m 
it of which his country may boast — he who would entail 
IB hflirB a name which they may ho proud to wear, must 
i some other held than that of battle as the theatre of hie 



" Still, we honour the heroes of the ago that has passed. 

r iiliiTii)i>T con tarnish their hard-earned £tme — no morbid 

BuUy their peerless glory — no mean detraction 

e the disinterestedness of their conduct. They bowed to the 

t of their age : and, acting up to the light afforded them, 

yielded to the dictates of an honest conscience. While , 

nbled here to-day, on this festal occasion, to conime 

the event for which the founders of our infant Republic 

and fought, and bled, we seem to behold the forms of 

departed ones mingling In our assembly : we seem to be- 

I them taking their seats by the side of their venerable 

peers yet spared among us : watching with intense anx- 

the emotions which agitate our bosoms, and marking the 

rader of the resolves which the occasion is ripening. Best 

leaoe, je venerable shades I And ye, their living repre- 

ntJveB — calm be the evening of your days. We honour 

. And though no sculptured marble transmit your fame, 

ibler monument shall be yours— the happy hearts of un- 

ij3 
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bom miUiom shall be the nltriiM in which jonr nsnns nlO b 
treaanred. In four high eicMnide — in joui ngble diatiUaW> 
ednew — in your entire subotdination of everj thoa^t, ud 
not. Mid lohiTtiie, &nd interest, to the heBTen-bom pntpcaaU 
human regeiieration and human eleration, we hear the !■■ 
guage of encouragement. 

" Feiluw-citiKnB, — on this oocssion, bo big with satgedn 
uf profitable meditation — when it is so natural tlmt the miaj 
should oHcillat'3 between the erenti of the past and the ]>•' 
pecte of the future, we etm oonoeive of nothing more pnfU 
than the cnc|uiry, how we can belt execute the solemn 
coomitted to our hand^how wq maj challenge and s 
the admiration and the gratitude ot a. virtuooa and a ha||T 
puaterity, by transmitting to tbcm the patrimony 
from OUT fathers, not only in all its ori^nal entirenOH, bst 
in vtietly augmented beauty, order, and eirength. In « vnd^ 
how we may best conduct ourselves so ac to elicits than to 
liigb and sustained esertion in the cause of virtue aodkn- 
manity, 

" In order to impress your minds with the proprie^ n( 
this enquiry, there is, I trust, no need that I shall 
V'ju of the peculiarity of our condition. It will suffice that 
I remiu-k, tiuit, should you succeed in rearing ripon the foun- 
dation abeady laid, — or, to drop the figure — should you 
succeed in establishing a community of virtuous, oiieAy, 
(elligent, and industrious citiKens, this very peculiarity ifflut 
enter largely Into every consideration on the amount of 
to which you shall be held entitled. 

"Let ufl, then, for a moment look back, that from the 
events of the post we may derive hope for the future. 

■' We have not yet numbered twenty-six years sin 
who is the oldest colonist amongst as was the ijihabitant— 
not the citiaen — of a country — and that too the country rf 
his birth — where the prevailing sentiment is, that he and hia 
race are incapacitated, by an inherent defect in their menial 
constitution. t« enjoy that greatest of all blessia 



blessing^i^l^^^l 



Serdse that greatest of all rights, bestowed by a. beneficent 
Ood upon Ma rational creatures — namely, the government of 
themBelves. Acting upon this opinion — an opinion as filse as 
it is foul — acting upon this opinion, as upon a aelf-evident 
proposition, tbo«e who held it proceeded with a flendiah con- 
sistency to deny the rights of dtiiena to those whom they had 
declared incapable of performing the duties of oitizena. It is 
not necessary, and therefore I will not disgust you with the 
hideous picture of that state of things which followed upon 
the prevalence of this blasphemous opinion. The bare men- 
tion that such an opinion prevailed, would be sufficient to call 
up in the mind, even of those who had never witnessed its 
operation, images of the most sickening and revolting charac- 
ter. Under the iron reign of tliis crushing sentiment, most of 
ufl who are assembled here to-day, drew our first breath and 
sighed away the years of our youth. No hope cheered ub : no 
iioble olject looming in the dim and distant future kindled 
oar ambition. OppreBsion— cold, cheerier oppression, like the 
dreary re^oa of on eternal winter, chilled every noble passion 
and fettered and paralysed every arm. And if among the 
upprCBSed niillicns there were found here and there one in 
whose bosom the last glimmer of a generous passion was not 
yet extinguished — one, who, from the midst of the inglorious 
slumberers in the deep degradation aronnd him, would lilt his 
voice and demand those rights wjiich the God of nature hath 
bestowed in equal gift upon all Hia rational creatures, he waa 
met at once by those who had at tirst denied and then enfur- 
ced, with the stem reply, that for him and for all his race — 
haSBJiY and Expatbiaiiob are inseparable. 

:''Dreadful as the alternative was — fearful as was the es- 

iw proposed to be tried, there were hearts equal 

—hearts which quailed not at the dangers which 

d and frowned in the distance, but calm, cool, and fixed 

iteir purpose, prepared to meet them with the watchword 

e me Iiibert; or give me Death. 

*0n the 6th day "f February, in the year of Our Lord 
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One Thousand Eight Hundred and Twenty, the ship EHat- 
beth cast loose from her moorings at New York, and on the 
8th day of March, of the same year, the pilgrims first beheld 
the land of their feithers, the doud-capped mountains of Sibri 
Leone, and cast anchor in that harbour. A few days ate- 
wards they again weighed anchor, stood to the south, and 
debarked upon the low and deadly isbind of Sherbro. On the 
character of those who formed her noble company, I deem ik 
unnecessary to remark. They are sufficiently commended to 
our esteem, as being the first to encounter the '^'fliff^HM* 
and to &ce the dangers of an enterprise, which, we tnui^ 
is to wipe away from us the reproach of ages — to silence tiie 
calumny of those who abuse us, and to restore to Africa hsr 
long-lost glory. I need not detain you with a narrative of 
their privations and sufierings : nor wiU I stop to teU yoa— 
though it would be a pleasing task to do so — ^with what hMpgf 
hearts they greeted a reinforcement of pilgrims who joiiied 
them in 1821, by the Nautilus. Passing by intexmediite 
events, which, did the time allow, it would be interesting to 
notice, we hasten to that grand event — that era of our soiiSr 
rate existence, the 25th day of April, in the year of Gnoo 
1822, when the American flag first threw out its graceful foldi 
to the breeze on the heights of Mesurado, and the pilgrim^ 
relying upon the protection of Heaven and the moral gran- 
deur of their cause, took solemn possession of the land in the 
name of virtue, humaniiy, and religion. 

" It would discover an unpardonable apathy, were we to 
pass on without pausing a moment to reflect upon the emo- 
tions which heaved the bosoms of the pilgrims, when th^ 
stood for the first time where we now stand. What a pros- 
pect spread out before them ! ! They stood in the midst of an 
ancient wilderness, rank and compacted by the growth of a 
thousand years, unthinned and unreclaimed by a single stroke 
of the woodman's axe. Few and £aT between might be found 
inconsiderable openings, where the ignorant native erected his 
rude habitation, or, savage as his patrimonial wilderness, oele- 
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ibratod his bloodj litee, and presented Lis votive gift^, 
Already the kte proprietors of the soil he 
□eqiuTOcat BfinptaiDS of hoBtility, and an intention H 
■ape! the EtrangerB, ab soon as aa opportunity to do 8< 
le presented. The rainy seaeon, tliat terrible ordeal of forei^ 
ititutions, was about setting in ; the lurid lightning shot 
a fiery bolt into the forest around them ; the thunder mut- 
ned its angry tones over their head ; and the frail tenements, 
i best vrhiuh their circuinEtances would afford, to shield 
I from a scorching sun liy day and drenching raina at 
ight, had not yet been completed. To suppose that at this 1 
e, when all things above and around them eeemed ti 
B their influences against them, to suppose they did n 
perceive the full danger and magnitude of the enterprise 
they had embarked in, would be to suppose, not that they 
-were hero^, but that they had lost the sensibility of men. 
True eotirogG ia equally remote from blind recklessness and 
uomanning timidity ; and true heroism does not consist In 
insensibility to danger. He is a hero who calmly meets, and 
fearlessly grapples the dangers which duty and honour forbid 
him to decline. The pilgrims rose to a full perception of all 
the circumstanoes of their condition. But when they looked 
hack to that country from which they hod come out, and 
remembered the degradations in that house of bondage out of 
which they had been so fortunate as to escape, they bethought 
themselves ; and, recollecting the high satisfaction with which 
they knew suoceaa would gladden their hearts, the rich inhe- 
titance they would entail upon their children, and the pow- 
t would lend to the cause of universal humanity, 
hey yielded to the noble inxpiration and girded them to thol 
tettle, either for doing or for suffering. 

Let it not be supposed, because I have laid u 
nity under a tribute of gratitude to the founders of libe- " 
i, that I have attached to their humble achievements too 
Itaportant an influence, in that grand system of agencies 
^hich is now at work, renovating human society, aud purii- ■ 



fyiog mid enlargiiig [he Bourcos of its enJoTmout. 
BjeMin of thftt Almighty Being, without whose n 
spUTow falls to the ground : 

' Who lett wiih wjusl eye, » God of all, 
A bcTO pcriili, or ■ apuraw (aH : 
Atoint or lyiMini iiilo rain huileil, 
Aud n<rw ■ bubble bunl, uid now ■ mrid 

—In the system of tho Almighty One, ao actiua of a moitii 
being is unimportant. Every action of every rational at*- 
ture haih its tissignod place in his system of operations, udil 
made to bear, Jiowevor undesigned by the agent, with (am 
upon the eud which Hig wisdom and goodness have in view U 
accomplish. 

" On the morning of the ist day of December, in the yw 
of Our Lord One Thousand Eight Iluadred and Twenqr-4sro; 
on that morning, just when the gloom of night was retiting 
before the advancing light of day, the portentous cloud wMfb 
had been some time rising upon the horizon of Liben% io- 
oreaung and gathering blackness as it advanced, filHag all 
hearts with feariiil apprehension, burst upon the oohmy witb 
tho force of a tornado. The events of that day have mvkei 
it as the most conspiouous in our annals, and it 'm the aniu- 
versary of that day we are here assembled to celebrate, 

" And what, fellow-citizens, are the particular cirouQlitBn- 
ces of that most evcatlul day which more than others awaken 
OUT exultation ? On which one amongst them all is our atten- 
tion most intensely flsed i Is it on that our fathers fon^t, 
and fought bravely, and strewed tlie ensanguined pliun with 
the dead bodies of their savage assailants f la it on the bloodj 
lesson of their superiority which they taught them in Ae 
hoarse thunder of the murderous cannon '! Is it on that 
greater skill they displayed in the inglorious art of stau^ter 
and death ( I trust not. These trophies of their valour mm 
not to awaken exultation, but to call up a sigh of regret, 
as the possessors of far higher and nobler virti 



ICnred to be remembared ; as such we tenderly cherbh the 
tnbrantie of tbem ; and to exult over the fallen fue would 
e to grieve the pure spirit of those by whose arm the savage 
NeceEsitj, stem necessity, unsheathed their sword and 
i upon them an alternative from which all the feelings of . 
r heart turned with instinctive recoil. 
" But there is a circumstance connected with the evontfl 
J, with which our hearts cannot be too deeply im- 
s it will serve, on each appropriate occasion, as a 
; upon presumption and an antidote against despair. 
i. upon the number of the uesailants, and compare it 
with the number of the aaaailed, and then say whether any 
scepticism short of downright, imbluahing Atlieism, cau donbt 
the interposition, in the events of that day, of an overruling 
Providence. Most emphatically does the issue of that contest 
declare, ' The battle is not to the strong.' The Lord was a 
ield around them, so that when their foes rose up ugainst 
1, ihey stumbled and fell. To the interposition of an ever- 
B Providence, manifested in no ordinary way, we owe 
ft piivUeges and pleasure of this day. 
I*" At this epoch we date the establishment of the colony. 
,■' Having sustained and repulsed every estemal attack, and 
d its ground against the combined and concentrated 
B of tlie country, it had now to commence its onward 
If there were any, who, because the colonists had 
i the natives, supposed they had passed the greatest 
, and overcome the most formidable obstacles, they 
a this very supposition, evidence of a deplorable igno- 
e of human nature and of human history. It is from 
, that the elements of national overthrow have most 
monly evolved : and the weakness under which nations 
I, generally results from disease of the national heart. 
y and ambition, oppression on the one side and insnlv- 
a the other ; these are the fatal elements which, 
1 more than volcanic force, rend to atoms the fabric of 
n institutions. A common danger, a danger equally me- 
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D&ciag all, is almost sure t<> link eveiy minor and menl; 
pergon&l consideratioii, cuid to be met bj a combinaUca 
cnergj-, concentration of effort, and unity of action : and 
|>roportiaD as the pressiirti of the danger is great, nill then I 
want of scope for those passiooa which, in a certain clas, pv-j 
aoEB Buch fearful and disorganiBing potency. 

"From the period uf their landing, up to the raouieiiti 
ivhieh vre have just spoken, all minds had l>een possessed 
uu undefined apprehension of impending danger, and the 6 
and the constant lesson nhich their critical pouttoa mciil» 
tvd upon them was, Union and Subordination. The 
was DOW taken off, the angry utoud had now passed away, ibt 
heavens shone bright and clear, the tace of nature was caln 
and placid, aiid on every hreeae was wafted the fi^noM 
from the surrounding groves, All breathed freely. Eneh oM 
had time to look around him, to contemplate with olmuSBe 
and coropoBure the circumstances of his gondition, and t« 
select that particular mode of operation, and line aTemdutf. 
which was most congenial with his disposition. All were 
free ; All were equal, Here was unbounded scope ta Vtm 
operation of the passions. Will they, who have been deda- 
red incapable of enjoying liberty without riinniag into lJ»e 
wildest excesses of anarchy — will they, now the gift is en- 
joyed in its largest extent, restrain themselves within tha 
bounds of a rational and virtuous freedom '( Will they coO- 
nect those two ideas which are at one and the same tins 
the base and the summit of all just political theories, sod 
which can nevar be Boparated 1 Will their liberty be ten- 
pei'ed by just and wholesome law I Is it to be expected tint 
a people just set &ee from the chains of the most algeat 
oppression and slavery, can be otherwise than turbulent, io- 
subordinate, and impatient of the leaEt restraint i Is it anuxig 
the things to be hoped, that they into whose minds the id» 
of political action bad not been allowed to enter, will not) noH 
political power is entrusted to their hands, rush intn fl" 
wildest extremes of crude legislation I 
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^^K " Fellow-Citizenfl ! the voice of twentj-foM years tiiie liay J 
^^^es the ansner ; and we are afsembled to besi it, and let I 
^^Hwe who abuse us hear it ; let them hear it and lie for ever M 
^^Hmt, nbeQ they hear that Liberty regulated hj Law, tcai M 
^^H^gion free from Superstition, form the foundation on whieltl 
^^Bts the cement whioh unites, and the onuiment which beau-^ 
^^B^ OUT political and social edifice. ■ 

^^H " Let ua now turn from those who preceded as, and ask, I 
^^Hiftt are the peculiar obligations which rest upon ub : what I 
^^B particular duties to which we are called I Let us not sup- I 
^^^■e, that becsuae we arc not called upon to drive the iova^ M 
^^H^ native from our door — that because we can lie down at U 
^^|pit without fear — because the savage war-whoop does not I 
l^now ring upon the midnight air, — therefore we have nothing ■ 
to do. So mistake can be more fatal. Dure ia a moral fight. I 
It is a keener warfare, a sharper confiict, I 

"For, after indulging to the utmost allowed extent in hy- ' 
perbob'cal espression and figurative declamation, still we are 
forced to confess, the work is but just commenced. The ner- 
vous arm of our predeoessor marked out the site, and hud the 
fonndation, and reared the walls, of the edifice. The scaffold 
is atiU around it. It ia ours to mount it — to commence where 
^^toey ended, and to conduct it on towards a glorious comple- 
^^Kn- How shall we execute our trust — how shall we conduct J 
^^Hfeselves so as to stand acquitted before the bar of coming "I 
l^^pnerations, and obtain from them a &vourable and an ho- \ 
' nonrable verdict 1 By what means shall we secure and per- 
petuate our own prosperity, and transmit it an inheritance to 
our children i These are questions which seem peculiarly 
ropriate to this interesting occasion. And let me congra- 
bte you, fellow -eitiaens, that you have the experience of 
guide you. The art of government is now elevated 
I tie dignity of a science. The most ^fted minds— minds 
hicb do honour to human nature, have long been tiumed to 
le eulgect : and maxims and propositions which, consecrated 
r time, had grown into the strength of axioms — m a^'mp • 
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which had obtained universal assent and universal applicati(HL 
— maxims which would have overwhelmed him who 8houl4 
have doubted them, with more than sacrilegious turpitude 
and sent him to atone for his presumption upon the scaffold, 
or in the gloomy depths of a dungeon — maxims the legitimate 
offspring of ignorance and oppression, have been successfully 
explored and the human mind disenthralled. That more than 
magical phrase, in the hand of the despot, Hhe divine right 
of kings,' has lost its power to charm ; and frequent exami- 
nations into the foundations of society have at length taught 
men the interesting truth, that the duties and rights of magis- 
trate and subject are correlate — that government is made for 
the people, and not the people for the government : thus estar 
blishing the eternal truth first enunciated in the Dedaration 
of American Independence, ' That all men are free and equal." 
The bare utterance of those ever-memorable words, by the 
immortal Jefferson, whilst it struck the fetters from the hu- 
man mind, and sent it bounding on in a career of improve-r 
ment, wrested the sceptre from the tyrant's hand and dissolved 
his throne beneath him. 'Magna est Veritas et prsBvalebit.^* — 
Truth threw a strong and steady light where there was naught 
but darkness before : man beheld his dignity and his rights, 
and prepared to demand the one and sustain the other. But 
I return. By what means shall we advance our prosperity ? 

" The first requisite, to permanent advancement, if I may 
so speak, is order. Order is heaven's first law. It is this 
which imparts stability to human institutions, because, while 
like the laws of nature it restrains each one in his proper 
sphere, it leaves all to operate freely and without disturbance. 
Here wiU be no jostling. When I say order, I mean not to 
restrict the term to the oydipary occupations of life ; I extend 
the word to mean, a strict a^d conscientious submission to 
established law. It is said to be the boast of that form of 
government under which we live, that no man, however high 
in office, can violate with impunity the sacred trust commit- 
* "Truth is powerful, and will ultimately prevaiL" 



tu his hand, and long insult the people by trampling upod ' 
ir rights ; that the distinguishing exceUenoe of a republi- 
form of government is, that, under it, oppression can 
e no place. This opinion I am not disposed to comhat ; but 
:t b a fact, that a safe and constitutional remedj for all 
ivsnces of this kind is in the hnads of the people, this cir- 
alone should dispose every one to submit, for a time, 
some inconTenience rather than apply a raah slid violent c( 
3tive. I admit, there are cases in which the mini 
come BO intoxioated with a little brief power — that, foi'gs 
ig all men are free and possess certain oonstitutional privS 
les, and forgetting also, that the; were elevated to office ntn 
be oppressors hut conservators, their hangh^, Tciatious, ai 
{Oiesiive conduct, becomes intolerable. In such cases a 
BBB, let the strong indignation of an outraged public, calmly 
Lt firmly expreased, awaken the dreamer from his vision of 
eatness, and send him back to re-enact his di 
iginal olscnrity. 

"Another argument for order and subordination lies i 
e het, that the laws are in the hands of the people. Le^B' 1 
tora are not d.evated to office for their private emolument 
A honour, hut for the nobler purpose of advancing and secu - 
ig the happiness of their conatitnents : and they are bound 
by the most solemn considerations — they are bound, t 
t euch laws, and such laws only, as are suited to the genii^ 
id drcumstances of the people. If they betray the I 
lut committed to them, and enact laws either oppressive or 
rtial, the corrective is e<(UBlly in the bunds of the people. 
1^ have only to apply the conBtitutional remedy. Here, 
en, is no apology for disorder. Order, then, mast be our 
le; for without subordination, and prompt and constant 
id oonscientious obedience to wholesome law, there can be 
1 seenrity for person nor property. The bands of society 
juld be untwisted, and the whole fabric exposed to ruin on 
a first popular outbreak. Be it, then, feUoiv-citizens, oui- 
■st ooncem to sustain our officers in the proper discharge o 



their cunBtitutional duties ; to secure obedience W tlie laii% 
and to pretorve them from violation with the same jealouQ' 
with which we watch the first encroachment of power. 

" I observe, in the second place, that unicn among ouT' 
•elvoB iii absolutely nocegsory to prosperity. The idea of prcs- 
pcritj and etabilit; where disumoa reigns, where the elemeiUt 
of diMn)rd are actively at work ; the idea of prosperity and 
stability, in such circuiustances, con only serve to mislead. 
OiB llut army, in which faction triumphs among the soldiers 
and disunion and jealousy distract tba coun^eli of the officen, 
hope to succeed in a campaign I Where each is afraid of ths 
other, where no one has confidence in any, where every OU 
regarda evary other one with feelings not only of jealouij but 
uf positive hostility, how can there be any hope to bring a>> 
unbroken front to bear with undivided force upon any aa^ 
point ? I would observe also, that the complcsioa of the Eol- 
diers' mind will be sure to be tinged by that of their officers. 
In every community there will bo found some few tc wbom 
the mass will look up with unenquiring deference. Mankind, 
generally, are averse to the labour of thinking. This dicain- 
stance separates those who should be very friends, and DUD 
file off under different leaders aa fancy or caprice may diotata. 
Each party ranges itself under the banner of a leader whom 
it invests with all perfection of political sagacity and paliti* 
cal integrity. To his eemi-brutal foUowers his word is law ; 
hia decisions an oracle. Finding in him every attribot© of 
perfection, they abandon the reins to hia hand ; yield up the 
glorious privileges of thinking and examining, and prepare t» 
follow with a blind and implicit obedience. This unworthy 
abandonment of the public interests, this surrender of a pri^ 
ril^e to which every niaiv is bom, and which every x 
should exercise, is the capital of intriguing politidana Mid 
unprincipled political demagogues. And, let me ask ytn, 
feUow-citizens, what scheme, however mad and absurd, which 
has been set on foot by these unprincipled leaders, has not 
hod among the masses its advocates and adherents 1 



■onever, as buman nature ia, nUuring and ta^cinating 
e glitter aJid privilege of place and power, this confidence 
B not been always abused. We could easily point out in- 
n which the influence which this dispoaition we have 
n adverting to has given to men, has been exerted wholly 
pd exolasively for the public good. But we must take hu- 
1 natuie as we find it ; and as we find this dispoaition 
every where prevalent, the duty becomes imperati 
who have influence, to exert it for the public good, 
of the jealousies and divisions among pubhc men will, geno- 
nUy speaking, be found plaqted in the soil of eelhahness and 
ambition : not in any real and sincere disagreement as to the 
proper measures for the public good. This, I admit, ia always 

■.Hie avowed, the ostensible, but, I am bold to say, not the 

■WbI cause. 

I "It is envy of place and emolument — it is ambition of 

' Tftrwtir, that array public men in a hostile attitude, and range 
their infotuatod followers under their opposing banners, In 
the infancy of our political eidstence, let those amongst us 
who have credit with the people and influence over them, 
beware of so great iufiituation. Let us recollect, that all can- 
not govern : that from the division and order into which 
soinety naturally resolves itself, all even of those who arc wor- 
thy, cannot stand in the foremost ranks. Let us remembei, j 
that we equally serve our country, whether we sit in the gu- 4 
beniatorial or presidential chair ; whether we deliberate in 
the Hall of the Legislature or preside in the Sanctuary of 
Justice ; that we equally serve our country, whether from the 
shades of cloistered retirement we send forth wholesome maic- 
iniH for public instruction, or in the intercourse of our daily 
life we set an attracting example of obedience to the laws ; 
that we equally serve oar country, whether from the saored 
desk we inculcate lessons of celestial wisdom, exhibit the sanc- 
tions of a heaven-descended religion and the thunders of an 
incensed Jehovah, or ia the nursery of learning unfold the 

-jD^Bteries and display the glories of science, recall and re- . 
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enact the deeds and the aohievementa of the pofit^ and <xll 
back upon the stage the heroes, the patriots, and the sages 
of antiquity, to kindle the ardour, nerve the virtue, awaken 
the patriotism, elevate and purify the sentiment, and expand 
the mind, of the generous and aspiring youth. Humble as 
many of those offices of which I have spoken are esteemed to 
be, — obscure and concealed from vulgar gaze and destitute d 
the trappings of office and the glitter of &me as most of them 
actually are, it is, nevertheless, fellow-citizens, not witlun tiii 
reach of our judgment to determine which one of them enrii 
the greatest influence on the destinies of cur saoe. Tne 
dignity, and, I may add, true usefulness, depend not ao 
upon the drcumstanoe of o&oe as upon the MthM 
of appropriate duties. 

* Honour .and fame from no condition riae ; 
Act well your part — there all true honour lies/ 

* He who docs the best his circumstances allow, 
Does well, acts nobly: Angels could do no more.* 

" It is the Mse notion of honour which has unhappilf pos' 
sessed the minds of men, placing all dignity in the pageantry 
of state and the tinsel of office, which produces those collisions, 
jostlings, and acrimony of contending Actions which SGrne* 
times shake the fabric of society to its very foundations : it 
is by the maddening influence of this fedse notion that men, 
whose daim to respectful notoriety is inversely as their desire 
to be conspicuous, are sometimes urged to abandon their ob- 
scure but appropriate position in the line, and to rush into 
the foremost ranks. When men shall have learned wherein 
true honour lies — when men shall have formed correct ideas 
of true and sober dignity, then we shall see all the ranks of 
society united as by a golden chain — then Ephraim shall not 
envy Judah, nor Judah vex Ephraim; — then the occupant of 
the palace and of the cottage — then the man in lawn and the 
man in rags will, like the parte of a well-acyusted machine, 
act in perfect unison. Considering, then, the influence which 
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in every community a few men are found to poase^a- 
daring, also, that each one of these influential men is sure to be 
followed by a. paxtj, we can hardly appreciate the obligation 
which resta upon them, to abandon ail jealouaiea and suspi- 
dona — to merge every private and pereonal consideration in 
thoughts for the public good— and to bring a mind untram- 
melled, and free from every party predilection, to 
■deliberation on the great objects of public utility, 

" The education of our youth is the nest subject to wl 
X would direct your attention. 'Knowledge is power'' 
did proverb — but not the lees true liecause it is old. This is 
the spring that regulates the movements of society — this is 

□ce the lever and the fafety'ralve of human institutions. 
Without it Bocie^ will either not move at all, or, like an un- 
balanced, nnhebned ship, move in a direction and at a rate 

; must eventually destroy it. Education coireotfl vice — 

w disorders — abates jealousies — adoma virtue — commandB 
the winds — triunipha over the vraves — scales the heavens. In 
K word, education lays all nature under tribute, and forces 
her to administer to the comfort and happinesB of man. Nor 
la this all that education does. It ennobles and elevates the 
mind, and urges the soul upward and animates it to deeds of 
high and lasting renown. Education opens souroea of pure, 
tefined, and esquiate enjoyment — it unlocks the temple of 
aature, and admits the awe-stricken soul, to behold and ad- 
mire the wondrous work of Qod. An ignorant, vicious, idle 
community, has the elements of destruction already in its 

m. On the very first application of a torch they will ex- 
plode and lay the whole febrio in ruins. A virtuous, orderly, 
educated people, have all the elements of national great 
md national perpetuity. — Would we be happy at home 
nspected abroad, we must educate our youth. 

" In professing to notice those things which are necessary 
'to our prosperity — to the advancement of our prosperity, and 
le perpetuity of our prosperity, it is natural that you should 
expect that agricultural industry will be brought prominent^ 
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into view. I think it may be safely affinned, thai the viitae 
and independence of a people will be inyenely as tlieir attoi- 
tion is wholly given to commeroe — ^that their virtue and inde- 
pendence is evermore to be measured by their pursuits of tiie 
wholesome and pleasing and primitive employment of ago* 
culture and husbandry. Go into the countries of Europe— 
examine their large manufacturing and commercial towns aad 
cities. Then visit the rural, agricultural districts — oomptie 
the quiet, tranquillity, order, virtue, plenty of the latter, with 
the bustle, confusion, vice, and general dependence and po- 
verty of the other, and you cannot fail to be struck, and 
deeply affected, by the frightM contrast. And wherefinet 
Is not commerce called the great civiliser of the world 1 Is 
it not the means by which nations become acquainted aad 
hold communion with each other ? Is it not by this means 
that the great and master-minds of one nation oommone 
with kindred minds of other nations ? Is it not the channd 
through which improvements in art, in science, in literatoxe, 
in all that adorns, dignifies, and ennobles human nature, flow 
as on the wings of the wind from country to country ? Qiant 
it. It is not my purpose to pronoimce a wholesale nnf^etm^ 
upon commerce. I appreciate its high importance in impro- 
ving our race. It is excess I would discourage — it is tiie 
wretched deteriorating influence it will exert upon a people, 
when, by absorbing their whole attention, it keeps them look- 
ing constantly abroad to the neglect of the improvement of 
their own country. It is to this I would call your atten- 
tion. Again ; — Let it not be forgotten, that if commerce im- 
ports improvements, it imports vices also. It offers the same 
facility for the transmission of both. The same vessel that 
brings us the Book of GkKi brings us also the Age of Reason 
— and in one and the same ship, we not unfrequently find the 
devoted self-sacrificing missionary, and that accursed thing 
which a celebrated orator with characteristic energy has styled 
' liquid fire and distilled damnation ! ! ' 

''In the natural, or, more properly, vegetable world, we 
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n esotica outstripping in rapidity of growth 
B natural Epontaneoua productioaa of the Eoil. In this wa 
[I very unhappj illustration of the rank growth of 
iported vices. These baneful exotics, grafted on the tree of 
indigenous corruption, seem tu receive and impart unwonted 
vigour from the contact : and the result is, a fruit of the most 
diforganising potency. An examination into the moral state 
£ towns and districts, wholly given to commerce and manu- 
gtures, win fully sustain this remark. How, let me ask you, 
i there be order, where the very nature of the pursuits 
ti engross aU minds demand ceaseless hurry, bustle, and 
—where to stop to breathe iaJo bg at onoe out- 
JB«, and where ho who can move the most swiftly amid the 
satest confusion is thought to be the smartest man ! In 
reapeot of virtue, — is it to be thought of, except for the pur- 
pose of holding it up to ridicule, in a place where the vicious 
uf all countries meet ; and where females of every cla£9 and 
character, far from the watchful eye of parental solioitudii^ , 
are huddled together in one promiscuous throng, and depen- 
dent for their daily bread upon the freaka and fimoies of un- 
principled employers ! Lowell, in Aiueiica, is, I believe, the 
only large manufacturing town where virtue is held in the 
lea£t esteem. What shall I say of honesty and integrity 1 
where the lowest, basest arts, are practised for gain ; where 
all is intrigue and circumvention — where the maxim prevails, 
I 'all is fair iu trade' — where each regards the other as lawful 
^■fcune — where one can gain only by the loss of the other — 
^^biere, in a word, rascality is fair-play, and villainy systenur 
^Hb; — where, fellow-citizens, let me ask you, where, in sucli 
S, commuidty, is there room for honesty I Can the heart fail, 
in such circim^stances, to become deadened to every fceUng of 
humanity — steeled against every kindly, generous, and enno- 
bling impulse 1 I will not venture to aflirm, that the result 
we have Just now noticed is universal I admit, with plea- 
sure, there are honourable exceptions — but I do al&rm, that 
^^^lat I have eaid foiins the general rule. 
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^ But let U8 turn fW>m these scenes of noise and smoke uA 
deep depravity, and visit the quiet abode of the &rmer and 
the husbandman. What tranquillity reigns here, and older, 
and peace, and virtue ! ! Behold the farmer, as he goes fivth 
in the morning to his daily task; — how firm and elastic hU 
step ; how cheerM his sun-burnt countenance ; how active Ui 
athletic arm ! ! Behold how cheerfully he labours ; how the 
&t valleys around him laugh with com; how the spacuw 
plains teem with grain, and the ancient folrests fedl beneatt 
his resounding axe ! ! Follow him, when the labour of the 
day is over, follow him to his humble home. See him mt- 
rounded by an afieotionate, industrious, frugal wife, tlnsopluf- 
ticated by the vices and dissipations of the fetshionable worid, 
and by a prattling progeny blooming in health, and big with 
promise of future usefulness. No cankering cares gnaw his 
peaceful bosom ; no uncertain Speculation disturbs his quiet 
slumbers ; no revolutions in foreign lands, damming up the 
channels of trade, doud the calm serenity of his brow. Oh ! 
if there be a spot on earth, where true happiness is to be 
found, here is that spot. 

'^ But we take a higher and a more extended view of this 
subject, and regard it in its bearing on political economy. 
And my first remark is, that no nation can be independent 
which subsists wholly by commerce. And here let it be ob- 
served, once for all, that I use the word independent in s 
sense altogether distinct from sovereignty. I admit that there 
may be a temporary prosperity ; that so long as peace pre* 
vails amongst nations connected by commercial and diplo- 
matic relations, — so long as each acts in perfect fiedth, and 
maintains in all their entireness and in all their integrity hiB 
treaty stipulations, there may not be felt a want of the neoee' 
saries or even of the luxuries of life. There may, perhapS) 
be a large influx of the precious metals. Nothing, howevef^ 
could be more fallacious, than to regard this activity as an 
indication of independence or permanent prosperity. For I 
remark, in the second place, that so uncertain are the opera- 
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tions of trade — so suddeiJy are its chaimela and outlets closed 
fa; misiiiiderstatidings and ruptures between riva.1 mLtions — so 
liable is it to paralyBing sliocia from intriguing cabinets and 
■wily politicians, the operations of one year scarcely afford any 
ground for conjecture in regard to the operations of the next. 
!Let ua illustrate our position by an humble Bupposition. 

" Suppose the Eurronnding country should suddenly relent, 
throw wide its doors, and shake its teeming wealth of gold 
and ivory and wood and gums into our lap ; and the nati%^ 
African, patient of labour and of travel, should supply us at 
the moat accommodating rates with all the coarser food for 
our coneumption ; — suppose vessels should flock (as, under 
such circumstances, vessels woidd most assuredly floclc) to our 
sliores, offering us in exchange for the produce thus liberally 
poured in upon us, the conveniences, elegancea, and luxu- 
ries of foreign countries. Suppose every man desert his larm, 
and betake himself to trading as the more easy and the more 
epeedy road to wealth,— there would certainly be great acti- 
vity and great prosperity. But should we be independent 1 
i-Me more suppoMtion, and the important and interesting 
problem is solved. Suppose the paths to the interior are sud- 
denly blocked up by feuds among the tribes ; all ingress cut 
off and trade suspended. Whore, then, are our supplies J 
Should we be able to return to our ferma, and draw thence 
arijoles of exchange with foreign nations i By no means. In 
the mania for trade our fiinns have been deserted, and, like 
the land on which a curse rests, have long laid fallow. Think 
70U, fellow-dtizena, that our trade once gone, we should again 
behold the French, the Bremen, the American, and the Eng- 
lish flag floating to the breeze in our harbour. From that 
hour you might bid a long adieu to every white foee but that 
ijf a miasionary, Fellow-Citiaens ! our prosperity and inde- 
pendence are to be drawn from the soil. That is the highway 
to honour, to wealth, to private and national preeperity. 

''Liberiana ! do not disdain the humlile occupation! It 
lends itself to our attention, ennobled and sanctified by 
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tlie example of our Creator. 'And the Lord Ood plunM ■ 
garden eastward in Eden ; and there he put th« luan whoto I 
he h&d formed. And out of the ground tnaxle Uie Lord Ooi I 
to grow every tree that is plcasimt to the eight, and good far I 

food And the Lord God took the nmu, and put him iDto I 

the garden of Eden, to drcBs it and to keep it.' " Sent, I 
never, until this degenerate age, has this einiple, 
patriarchal occupation been despiBed. 

' In indent timn, the lamd pinugh «mp]o^ 
Tbe Idngi tod awful (kthcri of nwakiad ; 

liam compand )-aui iiutot t) 









Urvo lidd ilia sole of mipire, riikd the atoRn j 
Of mighly war; then, with unveuied hiwd, 
DiedniniDi; Utllo delicikctet, iieiuid 
TUc ploiigli, Mid greitly Indppcndent liwiL* 

" Thus sings the uuthor of the Seasons, one of Bntajn^ 
sweetest liarda. 

" The last remark time will allow me to make TOiiis ttus 
head, is, that 'Righteousness esalteth a nation ; hut on b i 
reproach to anj people.'t All attempts to correct the depnritf 
of mfin, to stay the head-long propensity to vice — to tM> 
the madness of amhition, will be found deplorably ineffidWi 
unless we apply the restrictions and the tremendous sandtiiM 
of religion. A profound regard and deference for rel^ioOi • 
constant recognition of our dependence upon Ood, and of ok 
obligation and accountability to Him ; an ever-present, OTC- 
pre^ng sense of His universal and all-oontrolling pnmdsBK 
this, and only this, can give energy to the arm of law, wA 
the ra^g fever of the paaaions, and abate the lofty pretSi- 
sions i>f mad ambition. In prosperity, let us bring out dui 
thank-offering, and present it with cheerful hearts in otderlji 
virtuous, and religious conduct. In adversity, let ua COB*!" 
der, confeas our ans, and abase ourselves lieforo the throne j|t, 

• Oco. ii. R,9, 1.^. + Pi 



[n danger, let ua go to Hitn, whoso prerogative it 
; let us go to nim, with the humilit; and conjidoace 
a, deep conviction that the battle is not to the strong 
t the race to the amli, is calculated to inspire. 
" Fellow-Citizena ! we stand now on grouud never occupied 
I people before. However insigiuhcant we may regard 
I, the ejes of Europe and America are upon as, aa a. 
I, destined to burst from its enclosure in the earth, un- 
i its petals to the genial air, rise to the height and swell 
mensiona of the ftill-grown tree, or (inglorious fate !) 
I, to die, and to be buried in oblivion. She, felloW' 
rise to a clear and full perception of your tremendous 
isibOitiea ! ! Upon you, rely upon it, depends in a mea- 
~ sure you can hardly conceive, the fiiture destiny of your race. 
You, you are to give the answer, whether the African race i« 1 
doomed to interminable degradation, — a hideous blot on the I 
fair face of Creation, a libel upon the dignity of human na- 
tuiE. — or whether they are incapable to taie an honourable 
rank amongst the great family of nations I The friends of the 
i^ony are trembling ; the enemies of the Coloured man are 
j,y, fellow-citizens, will you palsy the hands of 
I fiiends and sicken their hearts, and gladden the souls of 
J, by a base refusal to enter upon the career of 
J which is now opening so propitiously before you I The 
IS of universal emancipation, bending from her lofty seat, 
tvites yon to accept the wreath of national independence. 
e voice of your friends, swelling upon the breeze, cries to 
I from a&r — Raise your standard ! assert your indepen- 
I throw out your banners to the wind I : And wiU 
£ deBceadants of the mighty Pharaohs, that awed the world 
^will the sons of him who drove back the serried legions 
S Borne and laid siege to the ' eternal city' — will they, the 
Bvementa of whose fathers are yet the wonder and adraira- 
1 of the world — will they refuse the proffered boon, and 
idy cling to the chains of Slavery and dependence 1 Hfever 1 
! never!!! Shades of the mighty dead!— spirits i>f;| 
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departed great ones ! inspire us, animate us to the taxk— 
nerve us for the battle ! Pour into our bosom a portion of 
that ardour and patriotism which bore you on to battle^ to 
victory, and to conquest. 

" Shall Liberia live ? Tes ; in the generous emotions now 
swelling in your bosoms — in the high and noble purpose now 
fixing itself in your mind, and ripening into the unyielding- 
ness of indomitable principle, we hear the inspiiring response 
— Liberia shall live before God, and before the nations of tbe 
Earth. 

" The night is passing away — the dusky shades are flee- 
ing, and even now 

* Second day stands tiptoe 
On the misty mountain top.*** 

With all their advantages of education and opU' 
lence, I challenge the abettors of Negro Slavery, who 
justify their oppressive conduct towards their fellow- 
creatures on the ground of their inferiority, to exhibit 
half the talent and ability evinced in the eloquent 
addresses of these Coloured legislators. Yet these are 
the men who are described as a deterioration of our 
species, who, through vulgar prejudice and popular in- 
sult, combined with political and legislative enactments, 
have been degraded to a level with the brute. 

As further evidence of their capabilities, I present 
the reader with a few extracts from a Discourse by 
Henry H. Gamett, (a fugitive Slave), On the Past and 
Present Condition, and Destiny of the Coloured Bace. 

" By an almost common consent, the modem world seems de- 
termined to pilfer AMca of her gloiy. It is not enough that 
her children have been scattered over the globe, clothed in ' 



the garments of abame, humiliated and oppressed ; but 
Qiemies weary themselves in plundering the tombs of our 
renowned sires, and in. obliterating their worthy deeds, which 
were inscribed by fame upon the pages of ancient history. 
" The tliree grand divisiona of the earth that were known 
) the ancientB, were colonised by the three sons of Koab. 
hem was the father of the Asiatics — the Africans descended 
»m Ham — and JapHeth was the progenitor of the Europe- 
tus. These men, being the children of one common father, 
they were originally of the same complesion — for we cannot, 
rough the medium of any law of nature or reason, come 
1 the conclusion that one waa black, another was copper- 
Bolouced, and the other was white. Ada:n was a red man ; 
tnd hf what law of nature his descendants became dieaimilar 
to him, ie a problem which is yet to be clearly solved. The 
ttct, that the universal Father has varied the complexions 
Ilia children, does not detract from his mercy, or give us 
km to question his wisdom. 

" Moses is the patriarch of sacred history. The same i 
nent station is occupied b; Herodotus in profane history. 
the chronicles of these two great men we are indebted for all 
Jbhe udbrmation we have in relation to the early condition of 
nan. If they are incorrect, to what higher authority shall 

e appeal ; and if they are true, then we acquaint oursel'< 
irith the history of our race lh>m that period 



Ham was the first African. Egypt was settled from 
Immediate descendant of Ham, — who, in sacred history, 
sailed Mizroim, and in uninspired history he is known 
the name of Menes. Yet, in the fate of this historical 
deuce, there are those who affirm, that the ancient EgyptinnB 

not of the pure African stock. The gigantic statue of 
(he Sphyns has the peculiar features of the children of Ham 
one of the most celebrated queens of Egypt was Nitocria, 
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Ethiopian womaii ; yet these intellectual lesortBCtioitisfiB dig 
through a mountain of such evidence, and dedaie that thesB 
people were not Negroes. 

''We leain from Herodotus, that the ancient EgjptiaBS 
were black, and had wooUj hair. These people aertonislied 
the world with their arts and sciences^ in which they revdled 
with unbounded prodigality. They became the masters of tiie 
East, and the lords of the Hebrews. No arm less poweiM 
than Jehovah*8, could pluck the children of Abraham firom 
their hands. The plagues were marshalled against them, and 
the pillars of cloud and of fire, and at last the resistless sea. 
' Then the horse and his rider sank like lead in the mightjr 
waters.'* But the kingdom of the I^iaraohs was still great 
The most exalted mortal eulogium that could be q>oken of 
Moses, was, 'that he was learned in all the wisdom of the 
£gyptians.'t It was from them that he gathered the materials 
with which he reared that grand superstructure, partaking of 
law, poetry, and history, which has filled the world with won- 
der and praise. Mournful reverses of fortune have passed over 
that illustrious -people. The star that rose in such matchless 
splendour above the eastern horizon has had its setting. Bat 
Egypt, Africa's dark-browed queen, still lives. Her pyramid 
tombs — her sculptured columns, dug from the sands to adorn 
modem architecture — the remnants of her once impregnable 
walls — the remains of her hundred-gated city, rising over tiie 
wide-spread ruins, as if to guard the fame of the race that 
gave them existence, — ^all proclaim what she once was. 

" Whatever may be the extent of prejudice against colour^ 
as it is falsely called and is so generally practised in this coun- 
try, Solomon, the most renowned of kings, possessed none of 
it. Among the seven hundred vrives and the three hundred 
concubines who filled his houses, the most favoured queen 
was the beautiful Sable daughter of one of the Pharaohs of 

Egypt When he had secured her, he bowed his great 

intellect before her, that he might do her that homage which 
*" Exod. XV. 1, 10. + AcU m 22. 
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he paid to no other woman. Solomon was a poet, and pure * 

'owe awakened the Bweetest melody in his soul. To her honour 

md praise he composed that beautiful poem called the Canti- 

ILEB, or Solomoh's Sokq. For lier he wove that gorgeoua 

vreatb which is unsurpaseed in its kind, and with hia onja^ 

[oyal hand placed it upon her dark brow. ^M 

"The interior of Ethiopia haa not been explored by mo^| 

km odyenturerEi. The antiquarian has made his way int^H 

ifanost every dominion where relica of former greatness havt^f 

(romiaed to reward him for his toil. But this country, a^H 

bough she had concealed some precious treasure, meets th^H 

bnveller on the outskirts of her dominions, with peetOeno^S 

imd death. Yet, in the Highlands that have been traverse^^ 
hany unequivocal traces of former cirilization have been dis- 

fctrered. Very lately, British enterprise has made aome im- 
^rtant researches in that region of country, all of which go 
lo prove, that Homer did not misplace his regard for them^.n 
iriien he associated them with the gods. ■ 

"Numerous other instances might be mentioned that woulQ^I 
Ddicate the ancient fame of our ancestors; — a fame, whioB'* 
Bose from every virtue and talent that render mortals pre- 
tminently great, — from the conquests of love and beauty, 
h>m the prowess of their arms, and their architecture, poe- 
*T, mathematics, generosity, and piety. I will barely allude 
U the beautiful CQeopatra, who swayed and captivated the 
keart of Antony ; — to Hannibal, the sworn enemy and scourge 
it Borne — the mighty General who crossed the Alps to meet 
ds foes — the Alps which had never before been orosaed by 

m army, nor ever since, if we except Napoleon, the amhi- 

Itms Corsican;— to Terence, Euclid, Cyprian, Ongen, an^^^^A 

llngufttine. ^^^^^H 

' " In 1620, the very same year in which the Pilgrims lande^^^^^ 

^on the cold and rocky shores of New England, a Dutch ship.^^^^ 

ftrigfated with Bouls, touched the hanks of Jmnes river, where 1 

■■ the WTOtched people were employed as Slaves in the oultiva- J 

^Won of that hateful weed, tobacco. Wonderful coincidence I ^^^J 

*■ •• M 
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The angel of liberty hovered over New England, and the de^ 
mon of Slavery unfnrled his black flag over the fields of the 
* sunny south.* 

^ But, latterly, the Slave-trade has been pronounced to be 
piracy by almost all of the civilised world. Great Britain has 
discarded the chattel principle throughout her dominions. In 
1824, Mexico prodaimed freedom to her Slaves. The Pope 
of Rome, and the sovereigns of Turkey and Denmark, and 
other nations, bow at the shrine of liberty. But France has 
laid the richest offering upon the altar of freedom, that has 
been presented to God in these latter days. In achieving her 
almost bloodless revolution, she maintained an admirable de^ 
gree of consistency. The same blast of the trumpet of Liberty 
that rang through the halls of the Tuilleries, and shattered 
the throne of the Bourbons, also reached the shores of her 
remotest colonies, and proclaimed the redemption of every 
Slave that moved on French soil. Thus does France remember 
the paternal advice of La Fayette, and atone for the murder of 
Toussaint. Thanks be to €k>d, the lily is cleansed of the blood 
that stdined it. The nations of the earth will gaze with de- 
light upon its democratic purity, wherever it shall be aeen^ 
whether in the grape-grown valleys where it first bloomed, or 
in the Isles of Bourbon, Guadaloupe, Martinique, or in Gui- 
ana.* The Coloured people of St. Bartholomew's, who were 
emancipated by a decree of the king of Sweden last year, have 
lately sent an address to their liberator. Hayti, by the hero- 
ism of her Oge, Touseaint L'Ouverture, Dessalinefl^, Christophe, 
and Petion, has driven the demon of Slavery from that island, 
and has buried his carcase in the sea. 

" Briefly and imperfectly have I noticed the former condi- 
tion of the Coloured race. Let us turn for a moment to sur- 
vey our present state. The woeful vcdume of our history, as 
it now lies open to the world, is written with tears and bound 
with blood. As I trace it, my eyes ache and my heart is filled 
with grief. No other people have suflered so much, and none 

* The number of Skvefl in the French colonies vm almost 300,000.. 
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iaTe been more innocent. If I might apoBtropIiise that Wet 
ing country, I would eaj, Airica, thou hast Mad, freely bled, 
at every pore I Thy sorrow has been mocked, and thy grief 
has not been heeded. Thy children are scattered over the 
whole earth., and the great nations have been emiclied by 
them, The wild beasts of thy foresta are treated with more 
mercy than they. The Libyan lion and the fierce tiger are 
caged to gratify the curiosity of men, and the keeper's hands 
are not laid hejvily upon them. But thy children are tor- 
tured, taunted, and hurried out of life by uiiprecodented cru- 
elty. Brave men, formed in the divinest mould, are bartered. 
Bold, and mortgaged. Stripped of every sacred right, th.ey are 
6courged if they affirm that they belong to God. Women, 
rastiiiniiig the dear relation of mothers, are yoked with 
ijiomed cattle, to till the soil, and their lieart-strings 
,to pieces bj cruel Eeparations from their children. 

t, ever manifesting the purest kindness, whether in 
niemeeB of their fiither-land, or amid the aorrowg of the middle 
jBBBage, or in crowded citiea, are unprotected from the lust of 
Ftyntnta. They have a regard for virtue, and they possess a 

e of honour, but there is no respect paid to these jewels 
if nobie character. Driven into unwilling concubinage, their 
ofispring are sold by their Anglo-Sasun fethers. To them, 
maniage institution is but a name, for their despoilers bi 
jxtwa the bymenial altar and scatter its saored ashes on 
Vinds. 

" Our young men are brutalised in intellect, and 
Imanly energies are chilled by the frosts of Slavery, i 
times tbey are called to witness^ the agonies of the moth( 
.who boro them, writhing under the lash, and as if to fill 
overflowing the already full cup of domonism, they are some- 
times compelled to apply the lash with their own hands. Hell 
itself cannot ovennatch a deed like this — and dark damsatit 
shudders as it sinks into its bosom and seeks to hide 
ftom the indignant cyo of God." 
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The writer of the foregoing Discourse was formerly 
a Slave ; his forefathers, stolen firom Africa^ lived and 
died in Slavery ; he himself was bom a Slave, and 
would have remained in that condition until the pie- 
sent time> had he not been so fortunate as to escape 
firom the galling yoke of fetters and chains. Such an 
example of elevated humanity as he affords^ compels 
the conviction, that out of the countless millions nouf 
doomed to perpetual bondage, many of them, though 
forcibly degraded to a level with the brute, are quali* 
fied to become ornaments, not only to their race bat 
to humanity. 

The contents of these pages demonstrate the Negro 
race to be possessed of intelligent and reflecting minds, 
capable of occupying a very diJSerent station in life to 
that which has been generally assigned to them, and 
which ihey now mostly occupy. Although their suf- 
ferings in Slavery have long excited the interest and 
sympathy of the benevolent, little has been done to 
advance their position in society. Ahtiost insurmount- 
able obstacles exist, tending to counteract that im- 
provement and elevation of character, to which, under 
more favourable circumstances, they are capable of 
attaining. 

It may, perhaps, be fairly questioned, whether any 
other people could have endured the privations or the 
sufferings to which they have been subjected, without 
becoming still more degraded in the scale of humanity. 
Nothing has been left undone, to cripple their intel*- 
lects, to darken their minds, to debase their moral 
nature, and to obliterate all traces of their relationship 



maTikind ; yet, how wonderfully they have sustainetl 
the mighty load of oppreasioQ, under which they have 
beeu groaning for centurios ! 

The supportera and advocates of Slavery, in order 
to justify their oppressive conduct, allege, either in 
ignorance or fi-om an affected philosophy, an inherent 
defect in the mental constitution of the Negro race, 
sufficient to exclude them from the enjoyment of the 
blessings of freedom, or the exercise of those rights 
which are equally bestowed by a beneficent Creator 
apon all liis rational creatiu%s, 

Prejudice and misinformation have, for a long 
series of yeai-s, been fostered with unremitting assi- 
duity by those interested in upholding the Slave sys- 
tem, and tlieu- corrupt influence baa enabled them to 
gain possession of the public ear, and to abuse public 
credulity to an extent not generally appreciated. They 
strenuously maintain that the Negro is only fitted and 
designed for a servile condition. The contents of 
these pages prove to tlie contrary, and will surely stop 
the mouths of thoae who, from ignorance or some- 
thing worse, affirm an absolute difference in specific 
character between the two races, and hence, justiiy 
the consignment of the Slack to a fate which only 
proves the hngcring barbarism of the White. 

But, should the cases here recorded be considered 
of too isolated a nature to elucidate a theory of general 
equality of races, it may be observed, that they are 
only a very fractional part of what might have been 
adduced, A mass of facts is still in reserve, teeming 
unequivocal evidence, that tho Almighty has not 
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left the Negro destitute or deficient of those talents 
and capabilities which he has bestowed upon all his 
rational creatures^ and which^ however modified by 
circumstances in various cases, leave no section of the 
human family a right to boast that it inherits by birtih 
a superiority, which might not, in the course of events, 
be manifested and claimed, with equal justice^ by those 
whom they most despise. 

In order more fiiUy to demonstrate the capabilities 
of the Black races of Africa^ the writer has selected a 
mass of facts illustrative of the subject, which he has 
recently pubUshed, entitled ''A Tribute for the Ne- 
gro," in which their moral, intellectual, and religious 
capabiUties are fully estabUshed. This Volume, inclu- 
ding many engravings and portraits of eminent Ne- 
groes, embraces upwards of one hundred biographical 
sketches and anecdotes of this calumniated race, many 
of them not before pubHshed, which afford striking 
evidence that inferior abilities are not the necessary 
accompaniment of a Coloured skin^ but demonstrating, 
on the contrary, that the Negro race are endowed with 
every characteristic constituting an identity with the 
great family of man, and consequently entitled to those 
inaUenable rights which have been denied them, "life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness," any infringe- 
ment on which is a daring usurpation of the preroga- 
tive of the Most High ! 
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REMARKS OF THE PRESS, 

Respectibo "A TniiTOTB fob the Neqeo." 
"We are gratified to announce the publication of a VoJunie 
under this designation ; tmd, eBpeciollj, that it wJU emanate 
from the pen — we may add, also, from the lieart — of u gentle- 
man whose feelings and Bjmpathies, no less than mental pow- 
ers, eg well fit him for the tasl of preparing it. It iviU be 
embellished with ten engravings, enriched by an Introductury 
Poem hj Mr, Bernard Barton, and the jirofita devoted to the 
Anti-Slavory cause."— TAe Univerie. 

" It is BCareely needful to do more than read the Proapectus, 
^be convincod that the Volume is likely to be one of no coin- 
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non interest, both to the Ohristian and t^ the Phflanthxopot 
Indeed, it seems to promise a high treat to the Anti-SlaveEy 
public in particukr ; and, from the great labour and cost the 
author has bestowed on it, we trust an eztenave sale awaits 
iV'-^British Friend. 

" From our acquaintance with the author of the * Tr&nk 
for the NegrOy we feel no hesitation in saying that it will be 
one of deep research, as well as of intense interest^ being on 
a subject most intimately connected with the happiness w 
misery of a large portion of the human family.*' — The CUiaaL 

'' It is with sincere pleasure we announce the appearanoe 
of this interesting publication. It includes upwards of one 
hundred biographical sketches of Africans, or their descend- 
ants, besides £eu^ and anecdotes, testimonies of travelkni 
missionaries, &c., exhibiting an undoubted refutation of the 
unfounded calumnies which have been heaped on the unfortu- 
nate race of Africa. In addition to illustrative engravings^ it 
will contain the portraits of several distinguished men of 
Colour. From the character of the gentleman who has under- 
taken the pleasing, though arduous, task, and who oontem- 
plates no other reward but that of service to the deeply- 
oppressed race of Africa, we may with confidence reoommend 
his production to the early and earnest attention of our read- 
ers, feeling assured that they will be both cheered and profited 
by its perusal. We are glad to perceive that, in addition to 
the names of many Mends of the Negro, the subsGription list 
is headed by the Queen." — Anti-Slavery Exporter. 



The Volume contains upwards of 550 Pages, Demy Svo., 
and Ten superior Portraits and Engravings, Price I69. 

May also be had in Morocco, gilt edges, and Proof Plates, 
at 25«. ; the Morocco Copies include Two additional Engra- 
vings. 

N. B. — All profits arising from the Sale of ^^ A Tribute for 
the Negro" will be devoted on behalf of the oppressed. 
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In the purity and goodness of jour hearty and as we be- 
lieve, through a willingness to serve the cause of humanitj, 
jou have been pleased to hold an audience with a Com- 
mittee of colored men, brethren of ours — kindred in race. 

The object was to acquaint them with the fact that a sum 
of money had been appropriated by Congress for the pur- 
pose of Colonization, a cause which you were inclined to 
favor, and dear to the hearts of many good men. 

Among the prominent reasons given for colonizing us, is 
the one most common throughout our enslaved country, 
that of color. Admitting this distinction to be of great dis- 
advantage to us, the cause of many tears and much anguish, 
as we pass along this rugged life of ours ; yet, we believe 
that most of this prejudice grows out of tho Institution of 
Slavery. 

Benighted by the ignorance entailed upon us, oppressed 
by the iron-heel of the master who knows no law except 



that of worldly gain and self-aggrandizement, why should 
we not be poor and degraded f 

If, under the existing prejudices; adverse laws, and low 
degree of general education, a few become respectable and 
useful citizens, there is truly hope for the many. We pray 
for a more liberal and enlightened public policy. We 
regret the ignorance and poverty of our race. We find, 
however, in this great city a parallel in the white, and how- 
ever degraded a part of us may be, there is, under the cir- 
cumstances surrounding each, a deeper degradation still. 
Our fathers were not, of their own free will and accord, 
transferred to this, our native land. Neither have we, their 
descendants, by any act of ours, brought this country to its 
present deplorable condition. If there is in the heart of any, 
claiming by virtue of their color and predominance, a desire 
to persecute and oppress, no such unhallowed motives 
govern us. 

We can find nothing in the religion of our Lord and 
Master, teaching us that color is the standard by which He 
judges his creatures, either in this life nor the life which is 
to come. He created us and endowed us with the faculties 
of the man, giving us a part of the earth as an habitation, 
and its products for our sustenance. He also made it suffi- 
cient in compass and fruitfulness to provide for the wants 
of all, and has nowhere taught us to devour each other, 
that even life itself might be sustained. 

Thus, humbly, have we presented our cause in some of 
its moral aspects. 



Permit us, in farther response to jouif generous efforts 
in our behalf, to present another, and possibly, a more selfish 
view, embracing pecuniary and political matters, not more 
important to ourselves than to others. 

We know that the problem of American Slavery has 
been a difficult one to solve : that statemen hesitate, politi- 
cians ignore, and the people even now evade the serious 
reality of a most bloody war, caused solely by the dealers in 
our flesh. We have not sought such a solution, nor asked 
a sacrifice so great, without being willing to drink of the 
same bitter cup. 

The blood of millions of our race cries from the ground, 
while millions more are yet enslaved. 

They have produced much of the wealth of this country. 
Cotton, the product of their labor, while it should have 
proven a blessing to mankind, has well nigh overthown the 
Nations dependent upon it, and is now denominated '' King.'' 

Thus has the master of the slave enslaved the world. 
While colonization, in many of its features might be advan- 
tageous to our race, yet were all of us to be sent out of 
the country, the population of the United States would be 
reduced nearly one-sixth part. It is doubtful whether the 
people seriously desire a depletion of this kind, however 
much they may wish to separate from us. 

If statistics prove anything, then we constitute, includ- 
ing our property qualifications, almost the entire wealth of 
the Cotton States, and make up a large proportion of that of 
the others. Many of us, in PennsylvaniaT, have our own 
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houses and other property, amouiitiDg, in the aggregate, to 
millions of dollars. Shall we sacrifice this, leave our homes, 
forsake our birth-place, and flee to a strange land, to ap- 
pease the anger and prejudice of the traitors now in arms 
against the Government, or their aiders and abettors in this 
or in foreign lands ? Will the country be benefited by 
sending us out of it, and inviting strangers to fill our places ? 

Will they make better citizens, prove as loyal, love the 
country better, and be as obedient to its laws as we have 
been ? If Ood has so ordained it, we shall yet be free. In 
His providence. He may gather us together in States, by our- 
selves, and govern us in accordance with His laws. Will 
the white man leave us alone, when so gathered ? 

We believe that the world would be benefited by giving 
the four millions of slaves their freedom, and the lands now 
possessed by their masters. They have been amply com- 
pensated in our labor and the blood of our kinsmen. These 
masters *' toil not, neither do they spin." They destroy, 
they consume, and give to the world in return bat a small 
equivalent. They deprive us of " life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness." 

They degrade us to the level of the brute. They amal- 
gamate with our race, and buy and sell their own children. 
They deny us the right to gain knowledge or hold property ; 
neither do they allow us to have the avails of our own in- 
dustry. 

They requite our labor by stripes, manacles and torture. 
They have entailed upon the poor whites of the Sonth a 



despotism almost equaling that inflieted upon u«. By unt 
just and arbitary laws they have driven honest white men 
from their midst; or imprisoned them in their dungeons. 

By falsehood and political cunning they have corrupted 
the politics of the people in all the States. Finally, they 
have rebelled against their Government. 

Having set all laws, both human and divine, at naught, 
what does a just Government owe them in return ? Would 
it be too great a penalty to deprive them of the labor of 
their slaves, and compel them to earn their own subsistance 
by honest means ; to permit us to be free, to enjoy our 
natural rights, to have the avails of our own industry ; to 
live with and have our own wives and children ; to have 
the benefit of the school, the church, and salutary laws, 
that we may become better men and more valuable citi- 
zens ; to give the slave an opportunity to increase the 
wealth of the people, while he consumes the more of the 
world's products ? All of this is not too much to ask. We 
would reciprocate by increasing commerce, and proving to 
the world that we were worthy of being freemen. 

Beyond this, our humble appeal, we are almost powerless 
in our own great cause. 

God, in his providence, has enlisted in our behalf some of 
the most noble men of the age. May their efforts be 
crowned with success. In the President of these United 
States we feel and believe that we have a champion, most 
able and willing to aid us in all that is right. We ask, 
that by the standard of justice and humanity we may be 
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weighed, and that men shall not longer be measured by their 
stature or their color. 

That the Ruler over all, in his infinite mercy and good- 
ness, will keep and protect you, and cause your administra- 
tion to triumph, in justice, overall its enemies, is the prayer 
of the Colored men of Philadelphia. 
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